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In recent years there has been no national 
educational association with an office devoted to the encouragemant 
of college and university involvement in urban affairs and public 
service. To fill this void, the American Council on Education astced 
the American Associati<>n .,of State Colleges and Universities (AASZO) 
to assume leadership responsibilities for the development of such an 
office for several higher education associations. AASCU, with 
cooperation from the International City. Management Association 
(ICHA) , proposed to organize and conduct ah intensive short-term 
planaing project for a cooperative action program in urban affaivs 
and academic public services. Three objectives vere set and met: (1) 
to identify specific public and private institutions with interest in 
the proposed program; (2) to engage key individuals from these groups 
to assess their needs and interests and potential input: aad (3) to 
establish formal linkages vith these groups interested in program 
participation. A planning vorkshop secured endorsement for an Office 
of Orban Affairs and Public Service. Nev goals and objectives for the 
office are identified, including (1) establishing nev links among 
academe, national organization's, private foundations, and local 
government, and (2) identifying alternatives for the modificatioa of 
college teaching, research, and service vithin the community. 
Appended are pre*vorkshop coorespondence, the workshop proceedings, 
and other workshop information. (Author/PJH) 
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AASQJ - ICMA 
REPORT TQ TEE NATIO^gJL SCEKS FOU?y : ' . * '■: 
GRANT NUMBER ISR 76-00511 



Intrcdi:!Ction 



This report on the planning project to develop a cooperate.. ; action program 
in U oan Affairs and Acadeaiiic Public Service has been prepared in accordance 
with National Science Foundation policy and in partial fulfillment of grant 
agreement bet^/een the Foundation's Office of Intergovemm&atal Science and 
Pj e sea r ch Utilization and. the Anerican Association of Stater Colleges and 
Universities. 



With th^ closing; several years ago, of the Offices of Urban Affairs in the 
American Comcil on Education and the American Association of State Colleges 
and [diversities, there h^as been no national education association with an 
office devoted to the encouraganent of colleges and universities' involve- 
ment in urban affairs and public service. To fill this void, the American 
Council on Education asked th^ American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities to assume the leadership responsibilities for the development 
of such an office and of organizational relationships that would fulfill 
this need for a number of higher education associations. 

The Airierican Association of State Colleges and Universities, through its 
conmittee on Urban Affairs, has considered this matter for over one year. 
The AASCU regained convinced that higher education uniquely ^carbines three 
significant arjd relevant roles, that of training, research/ arjd public 
service - all of which singularly or in varicios strategic canbinations 
hjave an extraordinary ixjtential for helping solve many oroblens faced by 
state and local governments. While seme colleges and universities hjave 
implenented effective public sean/ice programs, many more are still search- 
ing for effective interactive roles and productive vrorking relationships 
with state, cotaity and city officials. It was determined by the Urban 
Affairs CdTinittee, primarily through the leadership of its Chairman, Dr. 
Clark D. Ahlberg, President of Wichita State laiiversity, that any effort 
to assist universities and colleges to identify and direct their resources 
to -serve more effectively the needs and requirements of state and local 
govezn^rents, shotild incorporate the needs, interests, resources and involve- 
mjent of organizations representing governmental officials as well as hi gher 
education associations. 

With this vie^ in mind, the American Association of State Colleges and 
diversities obtained the sxjipport and cooperation of the International City 
Management Association. IC4A agreed to participate in the develoonent of 
a planning grant proposal designed to determine the feasibility of develop- 
ing a cooperative action program in urban affairs and academi.c pT±)lic ser^/ice. 
The proposal was subniLtted to the ^Jational Science Foundation on July 3, 1975. 
The proposal was endorsed by th^ .American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges; the Association of American Colleges? the American Council 
on Education; and the >fetional Association of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges. 
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Based upon the assumption that the resources of higher education can l:e 
applied more effectively to the needs of state and local gcverrrr>ents , the 
planning grant was requested in an effort to identify new methods, pro- 
cedures or systems th^t would assist in making this possible. 

Specifically, it proposed that the Af^SCU and th^ IG^ would organize 
ard conduct an intensive short-tem planning project designed to develop 
the basic frarnework and work out detailed objectives and operational plans 
for a cooperative action program in urban affairs and academic public 
service designed to; (1) identify the specific state and local govern- 
mental public interest grour^s, federal agencies, private foundations and 
higher education associations and councils vdiLch might have interests, 
needs or resources relevant to the proposed program; (2) engage key 
individuals in each of th^se groups in discussion of their needs, rescxirces 
arid interests in order to detSCTiine if they could both contribute to and 
benefit from the proposed program; ard (3) establish formal linkages ^-vith 
and caimitments frcm those organizations who want to participate in the 
develoonent of th^ program structure and activities, 

ITie grant provided the resources necessary to <X)nsider speqifically the 
formation of an active working group made vp of local and state governmental 
?T±>lic interest groups, federal agencies, and hj.gher education associations 
and councils which would build the foundation for a cooperative action pro- 
gram in urban affairs and academic public service • 

It was envisioned th^t an Office of Urban Affairs and ik:ad€mic Public 
Ser^/ice could be developed and operated by the i\ASCU representing a number 
of education associations and with the assistance of and in cooperation 
with other organizations invited to participate in this planning program. 
Although sore operational goals, objectives and programs were noted in the 
proposal, it was planned that the organizations participating would help 
identify specific action progr am s based upon their particxiLar needs and 
objectives and resources* 

Planning Acti^/ities 

Responsibility for overall project direction was assigned to Dr. William 
M. Ftilkerson, Associate Executive Director of :the American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities. He was assisted by Dr. Lawrence Ratter, 
Director of Monbership Ser^/ices of the International City Management 
Association. Other project assistance was provided by Dr. Lynn ?4iller. 
Coordinator for Urban M-anagement Bdxzzation at the International Cit\^ 
Managerent Association; r4r. Alan Shark of th^ AASCU staff; and ^ Mr. Frederick 
Sudermann, Director of Research and Sponsored Programs at Wichita State 
University, acting as principal project consultant. 
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The planning process cx^nsisted of several key phases including: 

1, Organizing a planning task force of representatives fran 
the American Association of State Colleges arri Univer- 
sities, the International City Management Association and 
the National Science Foxmdation. 

2, Selecting key national groTJpps, agencies, and organiza- 
tions to be invited to participate in the planning effort, 

3. Contacting representatives of the participating organi- 
zations for information and assistance and sxjpport, 

4. Reviewing and ar^yzing information and material obtained 
fran th3 participating organizations. 

5, Arranging for the preparation of background papers. 

6. Planning and conducting a pre-wr]cshop agenda planning ^ 
meeting. 

\ 

The Plarjiing Task Forc:e ; William Fulkerson, AASOJ; Larry Rutter and Lynn 
>liller, ICMA? Frederick Sudermann, consultant; and Louis Higgs, NSF met 
in August of 1975 to plan program details and strategies for carrying out 
the planning project. This included the selection*, of organizations and 
agencies t±iat would be invited to participate; identifying academicians 
and practitioners th^at would be asked to prepare background papers; 
preparing assignment sdiedules between AASCU and idc^; and the de^Telcon^t 
of a detailed calendar for the planning process -jmrjinrj-ing the January 
workshop. The principal consultant was assigned overall coordinating 
responsibility for the project acti^/ities. j 

Project Participants ; Participating organizations' were selected with the 
thought of involving organizations that represented practitioners and 
academicians, including city managers, county executives, local elected 
officials, state legislators and administrators, and college and university 
faculty man±ers and chief administrators. In accordance, with the proposal, 
thjs organizations inr/ited to participate included the following: " " * 

International City Management Association 
>3^ticnal Governors' Conference 
National League of Cities 
^fetional Association of Counties 
MatiCTjal Conference of State Legislatures 
Cbuncil of State Governments 
United States Conference of ?'!ayors 
American Society for Public Administraid.cn 
National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and 

Administration 
American Association of State Colleges and ^diversities . 
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;'.2it^rican Council on Education 

/ National Association of Stats Universities and Land"<i:ant 
Colleges 

Association of i^jnerican Colleges 

iftoerican Associat-ion of CixTmiaita^ and Junior Colleges 
The Ford Foundation 
The Lilly Endowirent 

U.S. Office of Education , 

The National Science Foundation 

U.S. Civil Service Connission 

U.S. Di^sartment of Housing and Urban DeveloaiBnt 

U.S. Departrant of Labor 

U.S. Department of Transportation 

U.S. Office of Management arjd Budget 

National Traihing arjd Development Service 

E^ch organization, association or agency was invited to participate by 
either .Mark Keane, Executive Director of the International City\Managenent 
Association, or Allan Ostar, the Executi\'e Director of the J^nverican Associa- 
tion of State Colleges and Universities. As part of the invitation extended 
to the public interest groups and the higher education associations/ their 
executive directors were asked to designate a staff msnber to work with 
metnbers of the planning task force. Ail of the public interest groups, as 
well as the higher education associations, responded positively and partici- 
pated in this program. 

Staff Followup ; ^As part of t±ie planniiig activity, the designated staff 
representative of each public interest gx^oiro, high^ education association 
and the American Society for Public Administration and the Maticnal Associa- 
tion of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration, was contacted by ireinbers 
of the planning task force. The planning project ^vas described ani cements 
and suggestions were solicited. Specifically, they were asked to consider 
in terms of th.eir organizations' own interest, resources and needs: (1) how 
important university resources were in solving s-L.\te and local probleiTs; 
(2) the major barriers to effective utilization of university resources in 
solving state and local problems; and (3) any specific questions, comments 
or suggestions as they considered th*e possible development of any continuing 
cooperative program in urban affairs and academic piiDiic service. 

In' discussions with the participating organizations a corrmon willingness to 
b-elp and participate was expressed. The pi±)lic interest group recognir.ed 
that higher edixration could play a larger role in helping the state, county 
and municipal governments and that thjere was a need to develop closer work- 
ing relationships and foster a more realistic understanding- between academi- 
cians and practitioners. There was general agreesnent that this lack of 
understanding w^ a major barrier to effective utilization of university/ 
resources to help solve state and local' problems . This information was used 
extensively in the develcarent of the agenda for thje staff planning conference 
held on Decenber 11, 1975. 
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Background Papers : Background papers v.^ere obtained ' frcra acadonicians and 
practitioners in local govemrnent ;^Mch dealt, not only with the elerents 
and strategy for the de^/elounent of 'the proposed cooperative action program 
but with the opportunities for arjd constraints affecting the involverent of 
higher education in an effective., broad range of academic pvifalic ser/ice 
programs. Five ba.akground papers were obtained as apart of the material 
developed for the project workshop. 

These papers, v*iich are included in the appendix of this report, not only 
provide good background information but also rrany excellent suggestions for 
positive action prograns and organizational considerations .that were 
reviewed in irpre detail during the project wor3<:shop. Hie papers were pre- 
pared by: 

James Williams, City Manager, Santa >Sonica, California 

James L. Caplinger, Px±)lic Affairs Consultant, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 

A. B. Biscoe, Jr., Associate Vice President for Px±)lic 
AffadLrs, Uni^/ersity of ^e^messee*^'""} 

Glenn Fisher, Wichita State University Regents Professor 
on Urban Affairs 

John Osman, Brookings Institution FeLL. : 

Staff Planning CQnfeirence : A meeting of staff merii^ers of the pairticipating 
higher education associations and public interest groups ^vas held on 
December 11, 1975. The purpose of the meeting was to review the planning 
effort to date arjd give each organization a final opportunity to consider 
itens that they wished to have called to the attention of the January work- 
shjop participants inclijding any suggestions in future action program 
development. 

Cirganization representatives attending tl-iis meeting incluied: 

Hiiert R. Gallagher, Council of State Governments 

Larry Rutter, International City Manageanent Association 

Lynn Miller, International City Managment Association 

Tharas Bixiderle, National Association of Counties 

Thad Beyle, National Governors Conference 

Joe Mull in,' National Conference of State Legislatures 

Larry Williams, National League of Cities 

Roger Yanrington, .American Association of Community and 

Junior Colleges 
Richard Kim^hrey, ^inerican Council on Education 
Tern Parker, i^merican Society for Public Administration 
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George Maharay, Arrerican Scx:iety for Public Jkininistration 
?• L, Vformald, Association of American Colleges 
Walter Broadnax, National Association of Schools of 

Px±>lic Affairs and Administration 
Sue Fratkin, National Association of State Universities 

. and Iand?^rarit Colleges 
John .McGwire ; National Science Foundation 
. Bob Luke, National Training i Develoorent Service 
John Oanan, Srookings Insti tuition 
Fred Sudermann, Project Consultant , 

William M. Fulkerson, Jr., American Association of State 

Colleges and Universities 
Alan Shark, iJ^merican Association of State Colleges and 

Universities 
A. B, Biscoe, University of Tennessee 

This rneeting, chaired by the Project Director, Dr, Folkerson, considered a 
broad range of possible organizational features and functional acti'^/ities 
for an Office of Urban Affairs and Public Service, Discussicn centered 
upon the relationship of such an office and any action projects to the 
acti^/ities and responsibilities of the individual educational ^organizations 
and public interest groix>s present. 

Consensus was reached to the effect that higher education could be iTcre 
responsive, tira:ugh training, applied research and ser^/dces, to meeting the 
needs of state and local governments. It was further agreed that: (1) a 
program based on a continuing association of these organizations could 
improve highier education's ability to react to these govemn^tal needs for 
technical assisl^ce, applied research and training; (2) such a orogram could 
assist in the identification of national needs and the developrnent of improved 
federal agency response to then; (3) such a program could foster improved 
relationships between colleges and universities and state, municipal, and 
county governments; (4) there are seme services or new processes and 
mechanisms that collaborative programs could foster that will provide new 
opportunities for improved acadsnic public service responses by higher 
education that are not presently available or effectively utilized^ 

With this consensus, th^ group reviewed a number of general goals and 
objectives that might be undertaken through a cooperative effort coordinated 
by an office operated by th^ Annerican Association of State Colleges and 
Universities representing the participating educational associations. In 
addition, a number of specific action prograiris that such an office might 
undertake v^ere also discussed as possible agenda itens for the January workshop. 

Beyond the general consents that there was a need for much more interaction 
between tr^ groups involved and the constituents thjey represent which would 
foster a better understarjding of the needs of th^ state and local governmental 
agencies and th^ resources ti"at higher education might effectively apply to 
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those needs, no agreOTent t^/as reached regarding specific action orocrams. 
However f it was agreed that the January workshop agenda oreparation should 
be ccnpleted by the Planning T^sk Force under the Project Director's super- 
vision • 

Th^ Planning tvorkshjop; With th-e results of the staff conference and other 
inf onration 'obtained in iidividual staff con^/ersations , the Project Director 
prepared th-e planning vorkshcp agenda based on the following general ques- 
tions upon >*ach much of the Decariber 11th Conference discussion was 
centered: 

1. Do education associations agree that th-ere is a need 

to continioe to identify additional methods and resources 
to improve their ability to s>=5rve state, municipal and 
county governments through applied research, training 
the technical assistance? 

2. Do public interest groups agree that there is a need 
for high^ education to better serve state and local 
government and do thjey agree to work tcward encouraging 
the use of these educational resources by their msmber- 
ships at the state and local level? 

3. ShoxiLd thjere be a mech-anisra to inoti\^te and encourage 
furthjer cooperative endeavors befeveen public interest 
groups and higher education associations? Specifically, 
will thje associations' representatives attending the 
workshop endorse higher edx:acation's interest in develop- 
ing an Office of Urban Affairs and Public Service and 
support th*e search for resources required for such an 
effort? 

The final agenda agreed to by th*e task force appended to this report 
along with the workshop proceedings, background papers and other related 
material. Although a review of the appendix is suggested for a conplete 
understanding of wtiat transpired, the major points, suggestions, and reocm- 
mendations offered during the wcrkshiop are summarized in the conclusions of 
this report. 

Conclusions 

All of trje major conditions of the National Science Foundation Grant to 
conduct a planning project designed to develop the basic framework for an 
operational plan for cooperati^/e action programs in urban affairs and public 
ser^/ice ha^ie been met. 

With the cooperation of the participating organizations and their represen- 
tatives, and \^th tha grateful assis*^ nee of Graham Watt and the National 
Training Der/elcpment Ser^/ice, there appears to be consensus th-at the project 
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acti^/ity* outlined in the proposal ahould be continued and could be imple- 
iTfinted effectively. The project task force was encouraged with the interest 
expressed by the participants arjd their support of follow-up acti^/ities 
th-at will improve hJLghjer education's ability to respond more effectively to 
th-e needs of state, municipal and county officials. 

The workshop participants endorsed tb^ ?i\saj proposal to create an Of fice~ 
of Urban Affairs and Public Service that V3ould contain organizational 
elenents insuring continued interaction bet.>;een higher educational associa- 
tions and public interest groups. In addition, the wor3<:shop group expressed, 
sixport for efforts to seek three- to five-year funding of such an office. 
As the lead educational association for tiiis effort, AASCU has ass^jmed 
responsibility for the developrrent of proposals with tl'^ assistance of the 
IC^ as th-e lead public interest group. 

Specific organizational patterns and action procrains to be proposed v/ill 
be gleaned fron the infonration and experience obtained throughout this 
planning process and will be coordinated with the participating- organisa- 
tions or groups so as to iiisure xnaximm continued interaction and rrmiirnum 
duDlication. 



Although any future organizational efforts and action progranos ^vill depend 
\jpcr\ the resources that are mad& available, it is en^/isior^ed that an office 
will be created within the AASCU structure that will receive program and 
policy guidance through an advisory board made up of msmbers fron the 
participating educational associations and public interest groups. Th-e 
office will operate under a general set of goals and objectives that include: 

1. Establishing new links and fostering cocperative arjd 
functioning relationships ainong rational organizations 
with public service interests, higher ed\:ication asso- 
ciations and councils, and appropriate U.S. Goveinnent 
agencies and private foundations. 



2. Facilitating cooperative operational relationships 

among "state and local goverrmental personnel, individi:ials 
^kl'the private sector, and acadenic personnel fron 
universities, colleges and camiunity colleges located 
in the service area. 



3. Identifying alternatives for tile ncdification of 
university, college and caimu nity teaching, applied 
research and public sezvice iroles and related policies 
to more effectively mobilize higher education's 
resources for contributions to short- and long-range 
solutions to urban problCTs. 

4. Facilitating and e^/almting innovative program develop- 
ments and strategies — particularly joint cooperative 
projects — among t±ie go^z-emrental, private and academic 
sectors . ^-^^ 
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5. Encouraging the expansion of the base of kna^ledce and 
the iinprovorent of methcdological tools in the fields 
of urban studies and public affairs, 

6. Facilitating the study and developrent of policies and 
priorities for the future involvenent of universities, 
colleges and cannunity colleges in local urban problen 
areas and academic public service. 

?• Sponsoring or encouraging meetings, seininars, and 

conferences on selected topics of mutual interest for 
the national and local groips, organizations ard 
institutions and individuals given above. 

8. Disseminating model case studies or inventories of 
innovative programs and strategies with a history of 
success. This could include CT.]blishing a newsletter to 
systanatically. coiinunicate up-to-date information fran 
th^ above acti^/ities. 

Program areas that surfaced thrcughout this planning effort, inclu^dng the 
^wcrkshcp, that will be considered as a basis for possible specific action 
projects centered around the need for continued interaction" and ccmmjnication 
.tetween the groups involved and their constituencies; the disseniination of 
information regarding governmental needs and educational resources th^t can 
be applied to meet those needs; mechanisms for furthering the understanding 
of each other's organizational and operational restraints and capabilities; ^. 
and the ger^al iirprovement of connunications and interaction that will 
further stimulate cooperation ard support of mutual program interests at the 
national and local level. 

Based upon the discoveries rade and encouragenent received throughout this 
planning effort, the AASCU will be preparing proposal (s) to federal agencies 
and foimdations requesting support for an Office of Urban Affairs and Public 
Ser^/ices . * 
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APPENDIX A 

EXAMPLE OF LETTER SENT TO EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATICNS 



Dr. Roger W. Heyns 
Presidenc 

American Council on Education 
One.pupont Circle, Suite 300 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Roger : . 

The American Association of State Colleges and Universities, 
in cooperation with the International City Management Associa- 
tion and with the support of you and the other higher educa- 
tion associations, has been awarded a grant by the National 
Science Foundation for "A Planning Project to Develop a 
Cooperative Action Program in Urban Affairs and Academic Pub- 
lic Service.'' A summary of the project proposal which you' 
reviewed in June is enclosed. The project has been funded 
for a six-month period and will provide the opportunity to 
review various opportunities and strategies for future coopera 
tive arrangements among public interest groups , foundations, 
government agencies, and higher education as it relates to 
academic public service and urban affairs. 

Plans are being made for the preparation of several concept 
papers and for holding a number of planning meetings leading 
toward a Task Force workshop scheduled for January 7 and 8 , 
1976 in Washington, D.C . It is our hope that you and one of 
your presidents who is especially interested in this program 
will be able to join the Executive Directors and presidents 
of other higher education, state, and local government asso- 
ciations at the January meeting. A list of the invited organi 
zations follows this letter. Please let us know who your 
presidential representative will be and whether you will be 
able to attend the meeting. - 

Tnank you for your support in this important cooperative 
arrangement. As time for planning is .short , we would like to 
hear from you- at your earliest convenience. Bill Fulkerson 
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APPENDIX B 



EXAMPLE OF LETTER SENT TO PUBLIC * INTEREST GROUPS AlTD FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 



Mr. Brevard Cr infield 

Executive Director 

Council of State Governments 

P.O. Box 11910 

Iron Works Pike 

Lexington, Ky. 40511 

Dear Mr. Crihfield: 

Over the past few years several attempts to develop models of 
university assistance to urban governments have ranged in 
results from modest successes to substantial failures. Some 
critics have heralded the outcomes as demons tration rhat uni- 
versities lack the -.vill and/or the ability to be useful in 
this field. 

University associations, such as the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the Ford Foundation, National League of Ciiies, and 
IC:jA to name a few, have all been involved in such efforts. 
Despite the lack of many clear successes , it is worth exploring 
these efforts to determine what valid approaches there are to 
determining what university resources are applicable to urban 
problem-solving . 

ICMA is involved with AASCU, the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities, in a planning grant to explore 
what approaches are appropriate to involvement of public 
interest groups with state college presidents. Tfe are con- 
vinced that the AASCU organization is committed and has re- 
sources which increase the likelihood of cooperation. \7e 
would like to encourage your involvement in the planning effort 
to explore university resources in helping local governments. 

On January- 3 and 7 we are planning a workshop in Washington, 
D.C., to involve educational associations, public interest 
groups, selected federal agencies and private foundaLions in 
determining the potential for coordinated progra-::s. 
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Plans call for preliminary staff discussion in November to lay 
the groundwork. V/hat ^ve hope to develop is a working relation 
ship betv/een university presidents and local government leader 
for future action programs. To help determine the priorities 
of your organization in the program, would you designate one o 
your staff to represent you? Lynn Miller, ICMA's Urban Manage 
ment Education Program Coordinator, and Fred Sudermann, AASCU' 
representative , will then contact him . Let me know who that 
person is, and we will see that he gets appropriate materials 
on the program, and the November planning meeting. 

It is my hope that you and one of your board or committee mem- 
bers especially interested in this program will be able to 
attend the January meeting with the university presidents. 

I think the circumstances argue well for achieving a consensus 
in this group. The need for developing a working relationship 
between public interest groups and university presidents paral 
lels several recent developments. ICMA/NASPAA ' s Urban Manage 
ment Education Program provides practitioner input into univer 
sit 7 curriculum. In addition, Alan Campbell, as president of 
the National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and 
Administration, is spending the year in \7ashington, and will 
participate in the program. The potential for involvement of- 
the public interest groups is worth exploring. 

Sincerely, 



Mark ^ • iveane. 
Executive Director 
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APPENDIX C 



EXAMPLE OF LETTER SENT TO MEMBERS OF DECEMBER CO:rrERENCE 



On December 11, 1975 from 12 : 00 to 2:30 p,m, rou are invited to 
a meeting for key staff members who are participating in AASCU's 
and ICMA's Cooperative Action Program in Urban Affairs and 
Academic Public Service. A buffet lunch will be served at our 
meeting which is located at the American Home Econocics Building, 
2010 Massachusetts Avenue . 

The purpose of this meeting is to brief the designa-ced staffs of 
the participating organizations as to the progress zo date of our 
project,- as well as to plan ahead for the January 6th and 7th 
workshop meeting. 

This wiLl be an important meeting which is necessary in helping 
to insure the success of our project. We hope you 'rtill be able 
to join us. Please contact Alan Shark at 293-7070 for a R.S.V.P. 

Thank you. 



Sincerely , 



William M. rulkerson, Jr. 
Associate Executive Director 
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APPENDIX D 



AASCU^ICMA 



Urban Affairs and Academic Public Service 



December 11, 1975 



Staff Planning Meeting Agenda 

The purpose of this meeting is to review the planning 
program in final preparation of the workshop agenda and provide 
an opportunity for each participating agency and organization 
to provide comments and suggestions for consideration in future 
program development . 



1. Introduction 

2. General review and report by the planning zz.sk 
force of plan,ning efforts to date. 

3. Consideration. of over-all goals and objectives, 

4. Review of possible program. elements (workshop 
agenda) . 

5. Consideration of organizational arrangements. 

6. Other related recommendations and sugg^'Stioas 
including possibilities for support. 
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APPENDIX E 

AASCU - ICMA 
SUMMARY 

URBAN AFFAIRS AND ACADEMIC PUBLIC SERVICE 

STAFF MEETING OF PARTICIPATING GROUPS 
December 11, 1975 
Washington, D.C. 

Nineteen staff persons represent ing Higher Education and Pub- 
lic Interest Associations met on December 11th to discuss and 
revievv AASCU 's and ICMA's Planning Project to establish a Program 
in Urban Affairs and Academic Public Service. 

The meeting began with an introduction to the project and in 
particular how AASCU became involved and assumed a lead role in 
this endeavor. ICMA's interest and co-sponsorship "^ras also ela- 
borated upon. 

Discussion then focused on the review of the planning task 
force and the planning c>f forts to date were reported. Considera- 
tion was then given to the project's overall stated goals and 
objectives. To help move the meeting along, a questionnaire was 
developed that was designed to help the participants focus in on 
specific action programs while measuring the individual's percep- 
tions and concern for a program. While some individuals found 
the questionnaire long and too specific, there was however, un- 
animous consent on the following points;* 

Presently, university/ resources are important to solving 
state and local problems. 

A program based on seme continued association of the 
organizations participating in this planning effort 
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could improve higher education's ability to react to 
the needs of state and local governments for technical 
assistance, applied research or training. 

Such a program could assist in the identification of 
national needs and the development of improved federal 
agency responses to those needs. 

Such a program could foster improved relationships 
between colleges and universities, and state and local 
governments . 

There are some areas of services or new processes or 
mechanisms that collaborative programs might foster 
that will provide new opportunities for improved aca- 
demic public service responses by higher education that 
are not presently available or effectively utilized. 

Establish new links and foster cooperative functioning 
relationships among national organizations with public 
service interests, higher education associations and 
councils, and appropriate U.S. Government agencies and 
private foundations. 

Facilitate cooperative operational relationships among 
state and local governmental personnel, individuals in 
the private sector, and academic personnel from univer-- 
sities, colleges and community colleges located in the 
service area. 

Develop strategies for the continued involvement of the 
key groups in providing advice and support for Urban 
« Affairs and Academic Public Service program planning 
and implementation at state, local and national level.. 

Discussion also centered around the issue of v/hat should be 
on the agenda for the Urban 7/orkshop meeting on January 6th and 
7zh. In addition time was spent trying to conceptualize the 
overall goals of the project and" what could realistically be 
accomplished at this January Urban V/orkshop. Using existing re- 
sources among the participr'^ing groups was also mentioned. 

There was unanimous consent on another statement on the 
questionnaire in which everyone disagreed with the statement: 
University resources are being used as effectively as 
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possible in helping state and local governmental offi- 
cials. 

At the conclusion of the meeting it was agreed rhat the 
participating members would have an opportunity to respond to 
an agenda, prepared by AASCU , prior to the January meeting. • 
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APPENDIX F 



AASCU - I CM A 
DECEMBER 11th MEETING 
PARTICIPANTS 



Council of State Governments Hubert A. Gallagher 

1225 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
202/785-0377 

International City Management Assn. Larry Rutter 

1140 Connecticut Ave., N.W. Lynn Miller 

V/ashington, D.C. \ 
202/293-2200 \ 

Nat-ional Association of Counties Thomas Bruderle 

1735 New York Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
202/785-9577 

National Governors Conference .Thad Beyle 

1150 - 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
202/785-8840 



National League of Cities 
1620 "I" Street , N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
202/293-7300 

Araer. Assn. of Corarnunity & 

Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Circle iT410 
Washington, D.C. 
202/293-7050 

Amer. Assn. of State Colleges 

Universities 
One Dupont Circle #700 
Washington , - D.C. 
202/293-7070 

American Council on Education 
One Dupont Circle fT800 
Washington, D.C. 
202/833-4700 



Larry Williams 



Roger Yarrington 



& William Fulkerson 

Fred Sudermann 
Alan Shark 



Richard Humphrey 
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Mr. John Simmons 

Department of Housing 8c Urban Develooment 
451 7th Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20410 

Dear John: 

As Project Director of the Urban Affairs and Academic Public 
Service Planning Project, I am pleased to reaffirm your invita- 
tion to participate in the Project Workshop on January 6th and 
7th that was extended to you in a letter from Mark Keane on 
October 20, 1975. 

The workshop will be held at the Washington Hilton Hotel begin- 
ning at 5:00 o'clock on January 6, extending through lunch on 
January 7. 

This workshop is the final step in our planning project conducted 
by the American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
and the- International City Management Association under the 
auspices of the National Science Foundation. Vie hope that the 
workshop will provide guidance and assistance in determining 
possibilities for possible cooperative arrangements and action 
programs designed to improve higher education's responses ' 
to the problems faced by local and state governments as reflec- 
ted in the agenda and workshop ma.terials. 

As noted in the planning proposal, the strongest prospect for 
accomplishing this task appeared to be in forming a group,. .of ■ 
key individuals representing public interest associations, 
federal agencies, private foundations and higher education 
associations and councils in order to build the foundation for 
a cooperative action program of academic public service to state 
and local governments. 

Throughout this planning project attempts have been made to 
determine the needs and interest of. the participating organi- 
zations or associations, including the determination of speci- 
fic programs that through a cooperative mechanism would improve 
higher education's involvement in public service activities. 
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DITRCCCCTION 



This TOrkshcp ^vas- the^ final step in a planning project conducted by 
"the i^irarican Asseciaticn of otats Colleges and Universities and the 
Inter;:aticnal City Managerent Association under the a^ospices of the :^>^ 
National Science Foundation', The ouncose of the olanninc effort ^va.s^to"' ( 
detezjnine the re^sibility of developing and operating a cqcpefative 
action program in urban affairs and pi±>lic service-^esi^ied to inprove 
higher education's response to the^^blens -faced by municipal, county 
and state governments, -^^'^^^ ' - 

In^sbrr^^ participants agreed that sore continued 

T^chanisn that VAiuld encourage additional cooperative efforts befeveen 
public interest groups "and higher educational associations is desirable. 
It "//as furtner "agreed th-at the pi±)lic interest groups Vvculd support and 
assist thje hJ.gr^ educational ^sociations ' efforts "to ..develop an Office 
of Urban Affairs^and Public'-Seirvice arjd that th^ American' Association of 
State^^Cclieges andCl^versiti^ would be th^ lead educational agency in 
^^"^ds effort. ' 

Armed >/lth a number of specific suggestions for action programs and 
organizatior^al arrangarants obtained thiroughout- the project planning 
efforts including this vrorkshop, the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities is pursuing three to five year support of 
continued cccuerative efforts. 



A WORKSHOP TO CONSIDER THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
A COOPERATIVE ACTION PROGRAM IN 
URBAN AFFAIRS AND ACADEMIC PUBLIC SERVICE 

Washington Hilton Hotel, V^ashington, D.C. 
January 6. and 7, 1976 



AGENDA 

January 6. 1976 

5:00 • 6:00 PM Social Hour - Hemisphere Room 

6:00 - S:00 PM Dinner 



INTRODUCTION 

Clark Ahlberg : Workshop Chairman, 
President of Wichita State University, 
Chairman of the American Association 
of State Colleges and Universities Urban 
Affairs Committee 



COMMENTS 

Mark Keane : Executive Director, Inter- 
national City Management Association 

Allan y. Ostar : Executive Director, 
American Association of State Colleges 
and Universities 



8:30 ~ 9:00 AM Coffee and Danish - Thoroughbred Room 

9:00 - 9:30 CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS LEADING TO THE 

PLAxNNING GRANT 

Roger Heyns : President, American Council 
on Education 

Larry Rutter : Director of Membership 
Services, International City Managemient 
Association 

Y7illiam Fulkerson : Associate Executive 
Director, American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities 
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For the purposes of the following agenda, Academic Public 
Service can be defined as a two-way process between 
universities and state and local governments involving 
time, facilities and resources used in meeting public 
needs. 

Discussion Items 

1. Do public interest groups and higher education 

associations as represented here, agree to support 
academic public service activities which may better 
serve state, county and local governments in solving 
public problems? These activities include but are 
not limited to the following: 

(a) the impact of federal revenue sharing on state, 
county and local units. 



(b) assisting governmental units in planning pro- 
cesses in various substantive areas ^^uch as 
public health. 

(c) assisting governmental units in program eval- 
uation of governmental services. 

(d) assist ing gpvernmental units in assessing the 
fiscal capacity of state and local units in 
deficit financing. 

(e) evaluating the equity of services provided 
by governmental units. 

(f) assisting in analyzing collect ive bargaining 
problems. 

(g) assisting in analyzing policy-rr.^king and 
decision-making processes in the governmental 
units. 

(h) assisting in evaluating capacity building and 
governmental units . 

(i) assisting in identifying and evaluating current 
academic service programs. 

(j) assisting in identifying appropriate instit- 
utional resources in higher education assoc- 
iations and public interest groups. 

(k) assisting in identifying appropriate instit- 
utional resources, colleges and universities, 
and in governmental units. . 
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EDITED PRCX2ZDIKGS OF THE AASCU-ICMA 
TORKSKOP' CN UEEAN AFFAIES .AND AOyDEWIC PUBLIC 
SERTICE CONDUCTED IN ^^.SKI>3:?rON, D.C. 
January 6 and 1 , 1976 



Opening Session 
January . 6/ 1976, Evening 
Dr. Clark Ahlberg, Chairman 

Clark Ahlberg; 

All of us are nor uniform in o\ir knowledge of hew this meeting came afcout. 
As a prelude to our \vorking session vviiich begins tcmorrow morning, I v^uld 
like to offer sore background of this particular project and hew it got 
where it is today. 

The i^merican Association of State Colleges and Universities has about 320 
collegiate institutions as members. Many of then had their beginning as 
state teachers colleges. Only in the past decade or two have these schools 
become apprehensive colleges or universities. These institutions enroll 
seme 2.2 million students. ?tore than half are enrolled in institutions 
that happen to be located in cities and most of these institutions remain 
predoninantly u n dergraduate institutions. Relatively few of them are \^*iat 

could call sophisticate -mplex graduate institutions. There are a 
nutter which are members of National Associations for Schools of Public 
Affairs and Afministratidn and have graduate programs in public adminis- 
tration or public affairs. It is also characteristic of thjese institutions 
that a very significant proportion of their student body, particularly their 
full-time student body, are first generation college students. There are 
students in these institutions in large number fron minority groiips. There 
is a- fair arphasis in these institutions on a vocational . or job preparation 
kind of ediication. 

If one were to generalize about AASCQ institutions, the faculty th^emselves, 
in contrast, are not faculties who h*ave long experience in public affairs 
education, public administration, or extensive experience in worJcing 
cooperatively with state and local governments, in many cities and states, 
thjese relationships have been well developed by the state universities 
represented by the American Association of Land-Grant Universities. 

A number of years ago, thje Urban Affairs Ctmmittee was created by Ai\SCU 
to give sane direction to the urban education needs faced by member 
institutions which wsre located and conducting their ed\:cational operation 
in an urban center. The theory behind th*e creation of this comiittee ^vas 
not only the need to build canmunication networks in state and local govern- 
ments and to increase the effectiveness of the institutions serving these 
state and local governments, but also to iExprove the quality of the under- 
graduate and graduate educational prcg23m by involving then in a relation- 
ship of service or consultation or research or internships in state and 
local go^/emm.ents . It was reciprocal fron the beginning. 
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The ?ASaj staff devoted to this is small. We did have an office, 
published a newsletter vMch had sara general acceptance in higher educa- 
tion, and a great irany institutions other than our own monbers requested 
it. This was a way of trying to share with the least successful of these 
institutions thje successful eroerience of other association institutions. 
Financed initially by grants from the Sears Foundation, it also included 
a program called mini -grants (the anoint of money involved was usually 
very ST;all) , Nevertheless, thje mini -grants ^vere very useful in helping 
these institutions initiate a public affairs type of education effort. 

With the passirjj of time and changes in the merbership in the organization, 
it was part of our concern that we try to develop sane kind of ties to the 
national public interest organizations with Washington headquarters and 
their state comterparts with viiich our institutions, in the past, have had 
very little relationship. Vie felt this was. the missing gap in tiie experience 
and the input in the education^ program of our institutions. 

Simultaneously, we began to look for new sources of fi:inding for a staff 
office we had established in the hopes th^at it could be more useful to our 
association. The American Council on Education announced that it ^.>/as bcwing 
out of its urban leadership role in higher education. Allan Ostar, our 
executive director, approached ACE and talked about our a.vn interest in 
this field. Sorewhat later I taLked with ACE Vice President Steve Bailey 
on thje same lines and we succeeded in securing a connitment from the 
American Cornell on Education. Basically,* it was that if the American 
Association of State Colleges and Uriiversities institutions Vvere interested 
in developing their concern with lorban affairs and public affairs education 
and could develop a staff and secure the cooperation and participation of 
thje oth^er higher educational associations on a national basis, the- American 
Cbimcil on Education would Icok to us for leadership and would support our 
efforts to fund this kind of program, providing it was broadly based and 
representative, ACE also agreed with us that it was highly desiraible to 
include the public affairs organization represented here this evening, 
Fran thje very beginning, this was one of our objectives. 

A few of us - on a part-time basis - and the staff in our VJ^shington office 
have spent the last 12 to 14 months calling on organizations represented 
here tonight discussing with you your potential interest in participating 
or collaborating in the development of such a staff and organization. 

With this changing base of support we also sought sane financing vMch 
made possible this meeting, namely the National Science Foundation, Its 
si^xxxct and the support of ACE has. resulted in broadening thje concept that 
we originally started with in AA^OJ, 

Along with this develoonent our focus began to change. 

Our focus, in part, is hew can an urban staff office located withiin tlie 
^jnerican Association of State Colleges arjd Universities be made to serve 
as the link betrxeen all thje higher education, post-secondary education and 
publac interest groups here in the natior^al capital? How can such an 
organization secure and inprove cooperation in joint programs development 
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arjd design/ to irorove the usefulness of universities and colleges and 
junior colleges, etc, to state and local govemnents? Ect7 can we use such 
an office to work toward reroving the barriers to effective collaboration 
which was so well discussed in the papers which have been prepared as back- 
grouni for this ccnf eirence? Kow can such a staff improve the quality of 
public service education at the undergi'adijiate arjd junior college le/els as 
well as the gradijiate levels? And hew can the staff become useful to 
organizations such as th^ National -Science Foundation, the United States 
Office of Education, Departinent of Health, Education and Welfare, Depaart- 
rrent of Labor, to mention only a fev/, in carrying out their pi±flic service 
arjd education roles and in devising ways in which we can work more effec- 
tively together to promote public affairs education in the United States? 
These are the kinds of considerations v*iich we wish to focus on tororrcw. 

Our current purpose and the task of tanorrow's meetings is to decide if 
this grouc), broadly representative of public interest and higher ediica- 
tional associations, can agree that such a staff and sotb advisory policy 
council representative of all or most of the organizations arjd groups 
present this evening could ser^/e a useful and meaningful purpose, if \ve 
agree, what other functions and structures need to be added to this concept 
in order to make an achiever^t of these kinds of goals or objectives ~ 
feasible arjd possible? Can we collaborate through designated representatives 
to flesh out the structure or pxirpcse of the proposed staff and the council? 
Certainly we cannot do that in a definitive way in a half -day meeting • 

Finally, can we also agree tc ;ollaborate to seek three-to five-year fmding 
to support such an organizational effort on a pilot or experim^tal basis? 

I've oversimplified a very ccnplex and sophisticated problen, a problen 
that many of us have worked with over the years in tre various oi:ganizations 
which we represent today. It's equally important, tiiat we realize that in 
the face of these coiplexities to becare paralyzed is also to acccnplish 
nothing. At the recent national meeting of the AASCU and its Urban Affairs 
Canrdttee, we agreed that this is a suitable model. It's time, for us to act. 
l<Je believe it to be in the interest of our kinds of institutions and hope 
you will join us in trying to develop sane kind of a program that will / 
s.erve the interest and needs of your institution. 

Dr. Ahlberg introduced r4ark Keane, Executive Director of the International 
City Management Association. 

i-!ark Keane; 

These occasions wiien you're sitting at a table next to people you don't see 
often, thjere's an oppcirtunity for touching all kir^s of bases that you 
haven't thought of for quite avMle. And in sitting next to Clark Ahlberg, 
president of Wichita State University, v^o I've only ccme to yncw in the 
last year and a half, I began to think a little, about Wichita. I started 
my career in local government as an assistant to the city manager in that 
city. We had excellent relationships vri.th Wichita University which at that 
time v;as a city uni^/ersity, partly siz^ported by the taxes whdch we raised. 
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We had in the University a gentlaran named Dr. Hugo Wall, who just died 
vdthin the last tWD weeks. He was not only a distinguished acadenicof bjLgh 
reputation in th^ acadenic conmunity but he ;^7as one kn©'/ hc^^ to reach 
in the City Hall and to work with us on the grubbier details of local 
government manageirent. For me he was kind of a model of v^iat we would hope 
to find in the universities in establishing this linkage x^ath city h^l. 

Sane years later when I went to Tucson as city manager, one of the first 
visits I made was out to the University of Arizona to meet with Dr. Rich-ard 
Harbell, the president of the university, to talk with him about hew the 
imiversity and the city might work together. Vie had so many problans in 
Tucson frcn growth and almost everything associated with it; housing, and a 
hiorrible problen of water supply. I knew I needed all the help I oould get. 
And tr^e University of Arizona was most responsive at that time. A special 
canmittee of research directors fron various cfepartoients of the University 
had any interest in local government affairs was established. Dr. Dave 
Bingham was appointed the liaison coordinator with city hall. Many of the 
things we accotplished in the city were due directly to the assistance xve 
got frcm the University. 

This moming I kicked off another advisory groiro meeting which, in some 
respects, is similar, ^fe are in a process of developing a new "green book." 
There are 15 textbooks published by ICMA starting with first in 1935 xvhich 
are explicitly related to managing local government including policy adminis- 
tration, public works, public health, library administration, personnel plan- 
ning, and so on. This new bock \^fe are starting is in human services. There 
isn't any good textbook in managing human services in local govemmient. So 
we brought together a group to h-elp us do it. Vlhy is this important to you 
at all? We sell 40,000 of these green books a year^, all aimed at practi- 
tioners. But interestix^ly, ^^proximately 80 per cent of those 40,000 
books go to colleges and universities. The colleges arjd universities are 
much more interested today in training young people for the profession in 
local goverrment managorient. These^ books are used because they have the ring 
of reali.ty to them as :a v;ay of helping students understand the practical 
problems of managijig the various aspects of local government. 

Thiis carmittee meeting today on that green book has a relatively easy job 
conpared to yours. Its mjCTbers have to advise and counsel on hxw that book 
should be outlined and its select writers. Xvhat you have is much more 
intangible. It's been talked about so much and with so little apparent 
success, as pretty well documented by Bill Pendleton in his recent papers. 

The International City 24anagerent Association has shared in. this firustration 
of/er the years of trying to work with universities and trying to help esta- 
blish the linkage between the practicing professional arjd the teaching or 
research side of the university. Thjere have been successes. The first long 
term director of ICMA was Dr. Clarence Ridley. He did a great deal, many 
years ago, to develop relationships between the practicing professional 
and universities. 

^Nliat the Depar-tment of Pausing and Urban Affairs has done in providing sub- 
stantial grants to lOIA and th^ National Association of Schools of Public 
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i^ifniinistraticn and Affairs" took a great deal of perception and a great deal of 
courage to invest so much in the projects which really have cnly a Icnc range 
pay off • They are aimed at the basic problen of bringing the acaderric conrru- 
nity and the practitioner tccether. 

The National Training and Development Service, headed by Graham Vlatt, is 
anotr^ instituticn vMch was conceptualized and talked about rrany years ago. 
But it too could get no funding or support. It could not-core into existence 
until sonehcw the clirate seened right. With the cooperation of ^ Jce Robertson 
arjd the Intergovernmental Personnel Act, the Civil Service Ccnmission and the 
Ford Foundation, it new is existing as a strong institution betaveen the practi- 
tioner and the university. The climate seems to me particularly good for yon 
as you approach this -problem tonorrow. 

Dr. Ahlbeirg introduced Allan Cstar, executive director, American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities. 

Allan Cstar; 

The strength of organizations like ours, the land-Grant Association, Junior 
College A-ssociaticn, Annerican Council on Education and the Association of 
i^erican Colleges, is th-e cormitment ard activity of its merbers. Otherwise, 
these, organizations would not exist. 

^Jcw we're going to turn things arciand a little bit. No one has introduced 
Clark Ahlberg and I think it's very iirportant for this meeting that we know 
a little bit about Clark, other than the fact that he's president of Wichita 
State University. He brings sonething quite unique to his role as the 
convener of this meeting and the ^stimulus behind thja project. Clark has a 
long background in thja area of academic pviblic service. He spent about 
t^Tenty years in the area of public service culminating as director of the 
budget for th^ State of New York ^vhen Governor Harriman was in Albany. 
Those were the 'days viioi 2Tew York vias in a good position fiscally, and you 
see what has happened since Clark went into highjer education. Now of course 
we're expecTting Clark to perfoim the -same , kind of miracle for higher educa- 
tion as vie see the clouds' beginning to form over us. In looking over Clark's 
academic background I was struck by the fact that he is also a product of 
Syracuse University and the Maxwell School and has a doctorate from that 
institution. 

/'' 

In our building at One EXipont Circle, Steve Bailey's presence is well kncwn 
as Executive Vice President of th^ -American Council on Education. Ste^e and 
Poger Keyns, who is the president, brought with them to the Air.erican Council 
sar^ new perspectives to the way higher education can organize itself and 
deaJ. with national policy issues. One Dupont Circle houses a large number of 
Mgh'er education associations. The Kellogg Foundation gave a fairly substan- 
tia]- amount of money to buy that building with the idea of bringing all the 
higher education associations into one building to improve ccmuuhicaticn. 
Just putting people' in one building dcesn't really solve that problem. 

^^^t Poger and Steve try to do is to identify the roles that the various 
associations might play in a cooperative manner. So, instead of each assc- 
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oiaticn going its avn i-jav \sb can identify sane ca.rcan problems, canrcn areas 
that one of the organizations ;vdll take respcnsihility for and enlist the 
cooperation of the other associaticns in dealing v.-Lth these problems. 

Each of the associations has one or more responsibilities along this line. 
We happen to have two of th^. Cne of then is the Servicsnen's Opportunity 
College which we do in cooperation with the Junior College Association. The 
othjer is in thje area of Urban Affairs and Acadenic PiiDlic Ser^/ice. 

We've been greatly in:pressed and pleased by the cooperation of IQIA, parti- 
cjlarly, the work of Mark Keane and Bill Besuden, Larry Rutter and Lynn r4iller, 
and of Graham Watt of National Training and Develonnent Service. This has 
really started off with ICMA acting as the leader agency for the various public 
interest groups. W^e're acting as p:e lead agency for the highjsr education 
group. / 

We're grateful to Clark Ahlberg fbr loaning us Fred Siidermann of his staff, 
who h^s done considerable work in trying to bridge .the gap bet^veen the ^/arious 
elements h*ere, and at th^ same tiine shuffle back and forth between h-ere and 
Wichita. Underlining what Mark keane said, we've never had a time that is 
more appropriate to bring these /segments together to do sanething constructive. 

^A few years ago, when ^ve started c^^am Urban Affairs program, we^ looked at 
thje problCTs of th^ city and at vthe "'"institutions located in cities . It seemed 
perfectly obvious th^t the resoiirces of th^ institution were here to solve the 
problens of the city. All we h-ad to do was challenge thje institutions to 
respond to thiOse problenns. ' However, our institutions of higher education did 
not respond as effectively as we had hoped. R£menber in those days institutions 
were still growing very rapidly and funds for growth and developrnsnt wnare more 
plentiful than they, are today. Also, the reward system in acadane geared 
to individual faculty members making their mark in the chosen professions, 
rathjer than having a real cotmitinent to the institution, or to help sol^/e the 
problem of their^ cgiuiu inities-^ 

Self-interest is a great motivator. Right now, higher education- institutions 
are beginning to see seme clouds forming. They see th-at the number of tradi- 
tional students on thjs horizon will be declining. The institutions that will 
sur/ive and prosper are those , that will be responsive in seeking out nev; ways 
of ^being of service to whatever constituency they choose to serve. No^ maybe 
WB are at a tir'a and place when we can identify clearly and sharply th.e pro- 
blCTS that need to be addressed arjd identify the resources of the institutions 
th^t can work thjose out. 

lie need to approach this in a different way than we ever approached any problems 
in the past - • in a spirit of genuine cooperation with you as partners in the 
enterprise ratheir than higher education sitting back self-sufficiently in its 
ivory tower deciding ^^t it wants to wor^, on arjd v;hen it ^vants to wrk on it. 

If we do this in a partnership relationship, sarathing very positive ^vill core 
cut of it. And can certainly lock fon-aj^ to having th^at happen. 
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Ahlberg; I*in tsroted to cairr»ent on an event I participated in as an cbser/er 
at Syracuse a nurier of years ago, back before the i^merican Societi-^ of Public 
5cr?lnistration was forced, I reiiember being assembled on one of the rrany 
occ^asicns in which thje then Dean William £• Mcdier assembled the graduate 
students,. • And, believe rra, v/e were asserbable. 'He came baak fron VJashingtcn 
to tell that there had been an agreerrent reached to found this ne.*; society: 
the irinerican Society of Public ikininxstration. He talked with us at sara 
ler^gth about thje agenda that these rren had envisioned for this organization. 
I had a feeling th^t ncbcdy knew then hew xtBaningful the i^jnerlcan Society of 
Public i^dininistration wuld care to be for public service education and for 
public service people in general and for raising standards and sights and 
generally moving the country for-^ard. What Willy was really interested in 
doing at that time, however, \73ls enlisting us all as charter m^ibers. 

There's no one in this meeting who has that power over anyone else. Poten- 
tially that is v^mat we're about arjd what we may create may cone to that v/ith 
the passing of time. Certainly, not inrosdiately. But real movement toward 
irrproving public service education in th^ United States and for hopefiilly 
making higher education of greater usefulness to the pT±)lic service is tihe 
agenda we all share in th*e various organizations in v^iich we are participants, 
in which we are erployed and work. 

This is tra time for other new organizational innovations to take place and 
be bom, and to cone into operation. This is our challenge for tonorrcw's 
workshop. 

^^forkshjop Session 
January 7, 1976, Morning 

Clark .Ahlberg: 

Last evening in reiterating seme of the history of the project we are here to 
discuss at this workshop, Allan Ostar, Mark Keane and I alluded to how it 
developed and how we became involved in it» A key organization guiding us 
toward today has been tha itoerican Ccuncil on Education and its president, Mr. 
Poger Heyns. We're very pleased that ha would take tina from his very busy 
schadule to be with i.is and speak to ui:? rrcm the point of view of the ACE 
regarding this particular project and its overall objectives. 

Poger He/ns ; 

The educational associations here in Washington have beccme increasingly con- 
fident about the concept of the chosen instrumant, or lead agency, because 
cur individual resources as -institutions and as associations are limited.. 
Because many of our problens are asnron and because it*s terribly wasteful 
for us to duplicate our efforts, v,^ have increasingly sought to allocate 
responsibility for particular endeavors. For developing and executing pro- 
grams" of interest to us all, the AGE, under a grant fran the Sloan Foundation 
for three /years, had an office of Urban P.f fairs under the direction of Martin 
Jeakins. He gave it excellent leadership and stimulated an enormous amount 
of interest in ^.miversities in the problems of the urban carmunity. '•n:an 
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t±at grant tenruj^atei, \se agreed aincng ourselves, becaiise of an interest and 
because of the intensity of its previous effort under the leadership of Clark 
-Shlberg anoig others, toat the i^^rjerican Association of State Colleges and 
Universities should be the association to attempt to fornrulate, develop, 
define and execute a program relating the higher education coirounity to the 
prcblesns of the urban <area. 

Vlhen we agree to such an arrai^gerent th^ere are understandings on all sides/ 
understandings that are iiroortant, particularly to those of you \vtio are cut- 
side the acadanic carmunity wbo have responsibilities for irrroortant areas of 
our country. We- agree among ourselves to concentrate our efforts, not to 
establish carpeting efforts, and to support through our resources and these 
of the 'institutions in our monberships the efforts th^at are made, llaw there 
is a corresponding obligation on the part of a lead agency, or the lead 
association, namely that it will extend its regard and interest to associations 
th^t lie outside its direct rr^nbership. I can speak for all thje associations, 
certainly for all of as in the Council, when I thank PtPSOJ for its willingness 
to acc^t this responsibility. We don't h^ve any trouble pledging our efforts 
to continue to be helpful. You, in turn, can safely assume that \^en you turn 
to this asscciation for help you are really turning to us all. And when you 
are giving this project advice, indeed advising us all, and Vviien, in 

turn, this program is defined you can- count on us all. That is the major 
impact of what otr*erwise might be called by sore the tedious history of asso- 
ciation affairs. The important thing is that this is our effort to^ establish 
a chjeckpoint, a point of contact with an organization that will assume respon- 
sibility for bringing you into contact ^dth the resources of the institutions . 
All of this, of course, is to orphasize that we do, indeed, believe thut this 
relationship is a terribly needful one. It's a very difficult one. Many of 
thje papers that i.-ou have before you pointed th^t out. 

Thjere is one set of observations on the urban side and another set of obser- 
vations on the university side that make this, perhaps, a propitious mcment 
for taking another look and entertaining the possibility that more can be 
achieved. 

First of all, there has been an enormous increase in the sophistication and 
training and professionalism of the people who new b^ve responsibilities in 
cur cities. From your training, your eroerience with the educational institu- 
tions, you have a more realistic fix on what institutions can and cannot do. 
You knew scmething of how we operate, what our foibles are and ;>4iat our 
strengths are. As a consequence, you are more likely neither to expect too 
little or too much. Correspcnding to this, on the university side, there is a 
growing number of scholars and scientists on the college arjd university cam- 
puses who have acquired a greater himility about wh^t th.ey kno^/ on the one 
hand and a greater appreciation for what the practitioner knows on the other, 
than was formerly the case. 

And secondly, I thJnk there is an intrinsic interest in many fields in 
applied problCTjs arxl in tha importance of "tha applied setting for ad^/ancinc 
knowledge aarjd for traLoihg. This makes matters more auspicious in general 
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terms than ever before. It ought to irake us inore willim than have other- 
wise teen to make another pass at this very difficult problem. 

Clark Ahlbera; 

Looking back over the history of higher education organizations in Washington, 
it's possible to observe th-at this kind of cooperation has not always 
ch-aracterized higher education organizations perhaps any more than other 
organizations representing far-flung national^ areas such as the IC4A. 1\vO of 
the people that: carry th^ burden of this for the tvAD sponsoring oraanizations 
have been Bill Pulkerson of the AASCO and Larry -Ratter of ICIA. • 

Bill Fur<erson ; 

I wanted to take this opportunity to thank the Mational Science foundation not 
only for the grant to help with this activity but for the interest NSF h^s ' had 
in getting these tv^o particular types of groups or institutions togeth^er to 
talk about what kinds of things can be done. The activity and th-e involvorent 
between the two groiros has been an experience which I have found to be inost 
beneficial. The obvious desire to try to get sorathing done for their ii^,stitu- 
tions, for tiieir particular service groups, I found to be very iirpressive. 
Thanks to the National Science Foundation for providing us with this opportunity 
and hopefully, we will be able to further it. ' 

Dr. John Osnan, fellcw of the Brookings Institution, chaired the first session. 
John Osnan; 

Everyone here h^s earned the privilege of presenting a paper or iraybe a half a 
dozen or dozen papers. Sore of you h^ve already written half, a dozen bocks 
dealing with the Tatter that is before us. So the selection of five individuals 
to prepare these papers is siiiply to put sora perspective before you. 

My perspective is basically one of a corporal or a platoon sergeant. ?^st of 
you are field marshals, or generals, or, at least, colonels working in nice 
offices. Most of ny association with this program has been out in the carmu- 
nity. In this case, Jim Williams, the city manager of Santa >!onica, wculd 
claim that ha, too, works in the fox h/jles. 

Vie do have a different set of per^»pectives . 

Vie 're going to ask our paper presenters to take no more than 5 or 6 minutes 
and then give you an cpportunity to talk with us about the papers. 

I see the problem as basically an intellectual problem. Consequently it falls 
upon the shjoulders of the institutions of higher education in this country to 
do something about it. VSiethjer you deal with epistenology of translating 
knowledge and research into policies and programs or whether you're actually 
dealing with the irethcdolcgy of it, it seems to me that fundamentally it is^ 
a concern of our colleges and our uni^/ersities to make that ooint. The 
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other iriiportant point frm uw' perspective is that it does look as if v.-e need 
a new paradigm with which to work v^.en we deal with m±an affairs in this 
country. The paradigm with which ^ve have been preparing the program seers no 
longer relevant. Yesteirday's WashJjigton Post had a rather long editorial 
talking about the necessity of sore sort of a rational growth polic%'. The 
data from ^^ch this editorial ;vas derived are relevant data, but yet the 
interpretation of these data seen^s to me to be erroneous. It's not so much 
just a ^^'lange in. the population structure of th^ country or the itiovement of 
people in this country as the editorial was proposing, We are simply spread- 
ing people out and our cities are tending to erode, 

A tremendous amount of attention has been focused on New York City in the last 
few months. This h^s been very interesting to see just wb-at insights we could 
get about a real case study that we have before us. For months there has not 
been a tretvsr^ous amount of illumination in this particular matter. It is 
interesting that right now, as far as we can make out, the role of the city 
in this country is not being considered, I recall years ago having read the 
history of the Russian Revolution by Leon Trotsky and being struck with th-e 
fact that Trotsky in the first four: or five chapters of that history of the 
Russian Revolution attributes it to the failure" of th^ Russian city'. He points 
out that in^V7estem Europe and the U,S. the city had succeeded in doing certain 
kinds of things for its people. It had geneirated social change, created 
erolovment. i^nd if \xju read Trotsky's even more interesting series of essays 
called 1905 you'll fipjd that he ^was one of the very close students of the role 
of the city, 

I am suggesting here that the time has cone for us to seriously take considera- 
tion of what tr^e role of the city is in the i^msrican society. I was arguing 
that it was th^ institution of higher education, the colleges and uni^Tersities 
that are going to be able to provide leadership. It's not a matter of only 
vxDrking \zp th-e epistanology, th^at is, bjow do you translate knowledge and 
research into policies, programs and projects? How do you do it? We don't 
understand too much about it. 

In my paper, I have addressed myself to vtot I bcve is your interest, namely, 
how do you organize the resources of your institution? Or how do you, as the 
rational officer responsible for the work of an organization, how do you 
organize its endeavors so that you do bring it to focus on the problens of 
the ;^erican city - urban problems? ' 

This final point I suggest to you: urbarazaticn is a resource: I ^vouldn't 
call the city a natural resource - I call it a man-made resource. And if v:e 
understand how to utilize urbanization wis can generate social and eoonanic 
energy. The history of this country and the history of Western Europe demon- 
strate that where the history of sane of the oth^ parts of the world shj^w 
that thjere has been tiiis failure of a city. It's not so much a matter of 
constraining urbanization as it is of releasing the energy of urbanization. 
As I have studied the policies and, to sane extent, the programs that were 
arjd ^-^en't inspired by the policies, arjd often th^e vvasn't, but there has 
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been an effort to contain urbanization. Aje have had a policy of contaiment, 
of restraining urbanization instead of /releasing energies* 

The task for the next decade is to find the way to release the energy of 
urbanization, so this^CDufitry^can nicve on into its third century.- 

A.B. Biscoe ; 

last night President Ahlberg rsrarked hew difficult it was these days to 
assemble any group of people in thiS saine manner as his dean at th^ >la:<well 
School used to do with the graduate students. As I. look around this roan I 
can't help but be irrpressed . \Sarecne has done a renarkable job of assenbling 
this group of .people this moiniing. I congratulate you, Clark, and Larry and 
Bill and Fred and th^ others vrfio were responsible for it. \^ - 

I think- that the ch^ces of saying anything nev on this subject in the coarse 
of five minutes arji saying it to this audience are rather rCTOte. In a' 
bicentennial year it woxiLd be appropriate to say, by way of beginning, that 

hold these truths to be self evident for us all," that capabilities do exist 
in colleges and universities that can help solve urban and local gcvemrrBnt 
problens. 

And, secondly, tiiat needs exist in our state and local gcvemments, including 
county, as well as municipal govemnents. The task is hew do we relate the^ 
two more ef f ectively ' than perhaps we ha^/e in thjs past. I hope that the paper 
I wxote did not appear to be negative. My particular trench or foxhole 
happens to be Tennessee. My^ particular battle underway is how we bring our 
university resources in thoe form of technical assistance to local governments 
in Tennessee, by way of full time professional pviblic service staff ^ and tba 
faculty resources arjd the student resources, on the five caitpuses of the 
uni^/ersity system. 

It's not in^CTTopriate to refer to this as the battle, because we find at the 
2,ocal level 1±at there are so many players in the garre, so many self-interests 
represented. The challenge is really the challenge of harnessing tr^se self 
interests in a way that brings together those with the capability to serve 
local government arjd those in local governments with the need for services in 
sane prcductive way. 

Th^ thrust of my paper, essentially, was intended bo be encouragorent to approach 
this task on an extrOTely realistic basis. To take the tiire to define what" 
we are talking about, wtiat the capabilities of the resources are, wtiat the 
needs of the client groups are, and to discuss as much as we need to discuss. 
l<lk2Lt kinds of goals we are, realistically^ though, tryinj to set, for academic 
institutions in this endeavor? Having done this, we need to find a way to 
ccnnrurjLcate effectively not only among ourselves in Washington, but all the way 
down through the structures that we all represent and -are part of to the local' 
level v*ere ser\^ice actually* occurs. 
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The most telling sentence ;^itten in any of the five background papers v/as 
a product of John Osn^an's pen, and it's a very simple sentence, it savs: 
"There are no tridcs in providing public ser^/ice. 

V/hat we need to do is to realize that have a ver^' cb^lenging task be- 
fore us in terms of defining \^^t \<e talked about, are talking about, 
conrrunicating it up arjd down and across in a way we can understand the 
point at which we can build sane carrnitrrent. 

The cQfTTOitnents that need to be built/ in my cpihion, are those that have 
faculty members talking productively to and with local government represen- 
tatives and where we h^e local gcvemment representatives carmitted to arjd 
Icoking toward their academic institutions as potential resources in helping 
solve urban and rural problems. 

James Caplinger; 

The, paper I wrote is based upcn four major assuroticns. First, the typical 
city in th-e U.S. today needs expert opinion. Not just the city, but the 
cpmty or vtete^yer local governmental unit we happen to be talking about in 
a- particular case. It is ridiculous to expect the sum total of that expert 
advice to be available cn the staff of any administration in tiiis country. 
•'There is not continuing need for the full range of expertise that would 
justify h-avijag these 'experts full time cn the typical city staff. 

It's -also based on the assumption that th^ expertise that is needed goes far 
beyond vi^at is available cn the faculty of schools of public administration. 
Over thje years th^ere has been the develcarent of a good liaison betiveen the 
practitioner arjd thB acadenic. Today the advice a city needs ranges through 
thje physical sciences, thj2 social sciences, the professions, and the full 
range of acadenia. 

This creates a problan, because in the matter we are considering today we 
are really not talking about just creating a liaison betiveen thje practi- 
tioner and tile acadenic. 

Vlten we look at the frdl range of professional backgrcixcds represented in 
acadene which has rele^^ance for the cities we're frukiny about, the ramifi- 
cations are huge in tr^-^jig to bring abcut this kind of cooperarive venture. 

It is v^rthvmile, 'c^^-^vse, frequently, the taxpayer is supporting both the 
people on thje city s'\ "f and tinose ^.o are at the university arjd it seems 
efficient for society' as a wtiole, to try to bring these two together rather 
than duplicacs expertise on ti:e cit^' staff. 

The second asi:iunuvtion v^iich I have made in my paper is that institutionali- 
zation -^f cocpe:.\?.tive efforts is required because so often in ±he past the 
cooperative venture has failed because it depended upon the continuing 
relationiohip 'cef.'^-3n tv;o or more individuals, one in the^cip/ and one in th-e 
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university. If one dieS; leaves or \vt:atever haccens then the venture -is in 
jeopardy. 

The third assunption that I rrake is th^t th^e must be greater familiarity 
between the academic and th^ practitioner encouraged. So often they have^ 
little in cacipon. Mew that's not true of the public administration orofessor 
and the practitioner, but it is true when get to the physical sciences, 
and th^ other social sciences by and large. We v/ho are practitioners and 
those who are academics, attend different rreetings, write for and read 
different journals. We do not cross paths very often. And I believe sane 
mechanism for bringing us together in a setting such as this, but letting it 
per^/ade throughriut city halls in the country and the various universities is 
really required. 

The fourth ass'.-^'nption that I make in the paper is that a team approach is 
required. We ha^/e in the city management profession oecDle who* have been 
^a^-ey highly educated; yet so often they feel that th.ey'are being treated a£ 
a junior partner when the cooperative venture is undertaken on a 'specific 
research assignment. Feeling that, the academic is portraying inmself as an 
expert and is downgrading the ability of th-e local gcvemment practitioner. 
Cbvioxjsly, t±e acadoiiic should be billed as an expert because we are asking 
bin to provide expert services • But my approach is tiiat we need to develoo 
a cooperative venture that wcrks more in the fashion of a team approach so" 
th-at we have the partners togeth^ designing the research project and 
shaping th^ utilization that ^Till be made fron it, mthout either being 
treated as a junior partner. 

In th-e paper I discussed a partiealar mcdel th^t ^ had utilized in Kalamazoo, 
or tried to utilize. It never really got irrolemented. Vie felt in Kalairazoo 
and we were dealing with ^^festeni Michigan University at th^t point, that 
th^e ought to be a separate center that v^xiLd have as its thrust the de^;elop- 
ment of such a cooperative venture « Tha center v-as to be approved both by 
the Board of Trustees at the University and th^ Cit^^ Cormission, Th^ adminis- 
trative officials of the Center were to report directly to the President of 
the University and to the City Manager and th^ of course through then to 
the Board of Trustees and to th^ City Coxdssion. The relatively lew budget 
for the Center ;vhich \^ to be supported equally by the university and the 
city. And ti:e entire model was developed on a basis of equality throughout. 

Th-e Center was to be governed by a Policy Council ccnposed of eight people, 
four appointed by the University and^ four by the City^. It v;as the job of 
this Policy Council to detennine wh^t kinds of research projects could be 
undertaken that voild be. beneficial to both. A part of their, determination 
>yas to identify the appropriate people in City Kiill along \>dth the appropriate 
people in thjs Uni^/ersity v*.o v3ould work as a team on any given research project. 
They were thjen to determine v*o bore the cost of the research. Was there a 
grant available for it? Did it benefit only the city, in which case the city 
ought to pay the ftiLl bill for that entire project. 'Cr did it benefit the 
university only, in which case the university wovld pay the entire cost and 
thjere wuld be no cost to the city. 
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The Center was to be directed by a half-tiire person . There was to be an 
associate director who also voild be half-time. One of these would cane 
fran th^ city and the other from the University and then they would alter- 
nate every time a term e:q)ired. The Director would then go to the other 
organizations so that there was total equality throughout the ongoinc tx>ten- 
tial history of the Center. . * . 

The Center was to create a library or a depository for materials so th.at 
these could be collected in one central point making than useful over a 
period of time. Or*e iroortant function of the Center \\ras to publicize, 
thxoughout the fc^ro organizations its existence an5 its capability of 
designing research projects and attsnpting to bring people who had problers 
into the Center looking for a way of reaching a potential answer. 

This model was designed to serve one university and one city but we saw it 
as being capable of e:q:ansion so that at a later point other governmental 
units arjd other colleges and universities in the mjetropolitan area could be 
hrou^t in. We felt that^y/e ought to start \^th sanething manageable ard 
bring together just one uriiversity ai^ one city. And that proved not to be 
too manageable since th-e project never did get irrplemented . Fjj^ie^ier, it is 
a model that deserves to be locked at as we i^tart talking about cooperative 
ventures. 

There is a great temptation when we talk about cooperative ventures to 
connent on the fact that wie really need to look at' the rational level and 
create a national policy for cooperation between the university and the 
city. >!y paper is based upon the feeling that we really need to begin at 
th-e local level creating cooperative ventures between the local city and 
the local laiiversity and then let sanething that is more national in .scope 
evolve frcm that point. 

Glenn Fisher ; 

My paper is based on eroeriences at at leaist three universities, including 
Wichita State University. About four years ago, I attended an Urban 
Observatory Conference in the Kansas City area. After \<e had talked about 
the obstacles to th^ Urban Observatory mover^t for a couple of days, I 
recall a city Councilman fron Kansas City said 'You know, I've listened to 
your acadenic people talk and I really learned sanething about universities. 
I th^ght that we people in the city who wanted the university to do some- 
thing could just call up the president and con^/ince him and he xvould order 
save faculty manber to do it. Arid now I realize that universities don't ^vork 
that way' • 

>ly paper does try to analyze this rather strange organization kno^vn as the 
university. Pgain, most of you are very acquainted with the things I discviss. 
The Airerican university is primarily organized arourjd departm.ents , which in 
turn are oriented toward national disciplines . These disciplines have their 
own journals, their own organizations, th^ir own system of rewards, their 
prestige systsns. Young faculty memberi' who core out of the s^.'stsn fird thsn-- 
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selves oriented toward a particular kiiid of research, a carticiilar kind of 
activxty, that will lead then to prestige in th^ particalar discipline. 

■'This type of organization has worked extromely well in discovering ne^ know- 
ledge in the research enterprise. It's wrked. fairly well with regard to 
the way of organizing of teaching particularly in the traditional liberal 
arts subjects. However, the organization has some weaJcnesses vfhen we address 
cpxirselves^ to the acadoidc public service including the training of peoole 
in professional administration and related jobs. 

ttiiversities have itiposed a second kind of structure to deal with this and 
these are noted in the professional schools, schools of business, schools of 
architecture, etc. in which you draw together people frcm several disciplines 
and try to orient them toward a particular enterprise v*iich does not neces- 
sarily follow disciplinary, lines. Part of the success of this deoends upcn 
creating national organizations, national journals, national placensnt net- 
works, so. that a young faculty member can devx>te himself to a*" particular 
professional interest, or a particular service area interest, and hope to 
get sane prestige or reward to keep his mobility so th-at he can move to other 
universities. 

The most successfiiL exan^le of this, of course, is found in the land-grant 
universities.^ All my career until I went to Wichita has been spent in land- 
er ant universities. One very small and one very large. Ihey have oriented 
a large part of the university toward serving the farm and agricultural 
interest. They have departments, traditional departments which have names 
like .Agriculture stuck in front of than. Agricultural Econcmics, Agricultural 
Sociology. They have a vast network of organizations, research cooirdinating 
groups, they have a systan of recording research contribution so th^t e>?^i- 
m^t station bulletins and so forth are recorded. ^ Faculty menbers can earn 
what we refer to as brownie points by this sort of thing. Now, if there's 
anything new in my paper, it may be th^t I was trying to challenge here a 
little bit the traditiciial analysis of why this systan hasn't worked \>dth 
urban problfflis as it has with rural problems. 

Vie usually say that the agricultural schools are concerned with technical 
physical problems wrdch are easier to get hold of, easier to solve. And at 
least we know when we solve than as conpared with the more conolex political 
urban probles^. 

There's another interpretation that may be more usefoil. The Agriculture 
schools have oriented thanselves toward a particular client group. Nbw 
they're lucky because it turns out th-at farmers are geographically segregated. 
And we elect state pr^resentatives, state legislators and^ congressm^ frcm 
geographic areas. So that in serving the agricultural interests tr^:land- 
grant college can develop a very powerful political position. They've^ cot a 
lot of happy people as they serve these croiros. Now when 'the urban schools 
ser^/e the various interest groups, the businessman, the laboir unions, the 
architects, whatever, it is a diverse interest and the political ramifica- 
tions are not always particularly gccd. 
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If this analysis is correct, £t does seem to ire that a possible strategy for 
urban institutions might .be to say ^ve're going to establish a clientele" 
relationship, a service relationship with that grcup^\>*Lich .best represents 
xirban ne^eds and urban interests. That group has to be local govemrrvents • 

Vie could get into a lot of philosophical and political science piroblens 
about v^iether local government really represents the urban area and which 
local government are ^we going to talk about. Those are things we could deal 
with. 

A strategy that we might work on is to look tavard this kind of an alliance. 
■ Can we .develop ways of helping each other, ^universities and local govern- 
ments? Al Biscoe had a paragraph on connitinent . It seesns to me the problems 
that we need to deal id-th today includes: are ^ve willing to cofinit ourselves 
to really work at this and are willing to create the structures, the 
organizations, that will help us deal with it? 

James Williams ; 

I'm trying to give a point of view of one city manager and one area of the 
country. There are trxD things that I really want to discuss with you this 
morning. One is seme of the problems that: I think we, and this project will 
run into, vvhat are sore of the barriers that you'll run into when you cone 
into a city h^l? 

I'm assuming that, if this goes on, there are suspicions and differences in 
orientation which I think will cause sane real problems or some ba.rriers 
that we'll be confronted with. Cne of these is, of course, the general 
suspicion th^t the pbiitician has toward the academic camtunity.. There Vs a 
tendency of university graduates and students to raise enbarrassing political 
questions. ^^Jhile that ^vould seem to be the goal of a donocratic society, it 
does not lead to re-^ection in most instances so people resist this kind of 
discussion. . There are tiines v^ien they just don't want to disojss major policy 
issues in thje connunity. 

-.... Secondly, there's a difference in time orientation that we have i±at the 
university connunity may not" have . And I ' 11 discuss it from the other side 
too in just a moment. Generally, v^'re looking toward the next budget, the 
next election, and rather shjorli-term goals. They may not extend much more 
than a year or 'two at most. 

Thirdly, educational institutions tend to have a theoretical orientation 
vfeLch is totally appropriate but scmetimes beyond our ability to cartpreiiend. 

Finally, in my experience v3orking with University systems th^e may tend to 
' be a difference in terms of study period. In other words, sonetires the- 
sti:sdents who are working with thas or the faculty teams that are v;orking 
with us will want to carplete a project i^thin one term of study or vdthjji a 
senester. >few this seems to be the opposite of the prcblOT I was raising 
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\ before on the next election or the ne?ct budget. But :ve do find that these 
I periods of orientation can do different because they may v^'ant to complete 
their project for a degree or a credit or sarething like that. They may 
: or may not fit our problem in that' comtuniLy. 

'■ .» ■ ' • f 

i Given those circumstances and sane of those problems I ;vould ^urge this: 

whatever we do, vtotever direction \^ proceed, first establish a denand. 
1 The key to the success of this kind of project is detemixiing What th^at 
\ demand may or may not be. 

! There are various kinds of survey techniques you may use • Rather than go 
out and present a program and say '*Ifere we are. Tfe're here to help, "'^first 
^find out what city hall or the county adrninistrators need before you pi:cceed 
in that direction. " • 

There are a lot of techniques presently available. I've suggested scrre of 
then in thjs paper. Among the most successful that I've dealt with is the 
UCLA r4BA program. Strangely, enough, the greatest amoimt of assistance 
wTii've received has been through the Graduate School of Business at UCLA. 
They estaby-shed a group of students with faculty advisors fron various 
disciplines, econanics, political science, etc., depending on th-e city pro- 
blesn. That team is placed in the city for a semester or t.Ajo semesters if 
necessary. The student gets credit for work done. It's been a very work- 
able, useful program at least from our standpoint and that of a coi:ple of 
other* cities. 

Finally, thjere has to be sore reward syston established for the people from 
the university to make this project wcrth^^toLle . That would be iry other key 
point. We've been involved this sumner with a croi:?) of California educators 
in public administraticn. They indicated to me they would like very much 
to spiend a year or ma^TDe a semester working^ in a city full time. 'Our univer- 
sity or college does not have any reward system for us to do this . ' If 
WIS get into this th^at there must be sane reward system, so it is possible 
for thjose of you in the academic ccmmunity to receive that reward when 
you're working in a city. I do believe it's of greatest benefit v^en this 
kind of arrangement is made. 

General Discjssicn 
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Judah Drob: 

\rt's important to enphasize a few things that are not absent fron the papers 
but which I think v;e forgot to underline. The first is user orientation. 
^Nhat Jim Williams just said about an academic re.>;ard system underlines th^t 
thought. In a program that deals with academic peoples it turns out to be 
a basic probl^ of their motivations as they try to deal with a program 
activity. User orientation is a critical thing th-at \<b have to bear in mind 
in this kind of enterorise. 
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Alc3ng with that understand you to mean there is often sorne sort of a 
hidden- agenda on the pairt of the people viio put the programs, together. 
I'm talking about the academics hidden agenda. 

But in the sense that we're trying to get something that is useful for a 
program or policy, th^e is an academic person who is . trying to meet the 
donands of the reward systen in ;vhich he fmctions. Those are frequently 
at odds with. each other. For exairole, vve thought, as one of the speakers 
did, the emphasis of the agricultural colleges on the needs of the farmer 
is a good example of excellent user orientation. Another point that needs 
. to be made is th^t policy frequently is detennined idolcgically. It is not 
determined by. research and fact but by the ideology of the elected officials. 
This is a very critical and difficult" problem that has to be faced. 

Research by itself can hardly be enough. Vie have to think of both reseaixii 
and develonneit. Development is a very critical element, sonetimes pre- 
ceding research. 

Another way of saying user orientation is to use a coirole of ;vords like 
reciprocity, or respect, or respect for the user, respect for knowledge, 
respect for the fact there are a lot of solution answers out in the field. 
The acadenic people are not necessarily depositories of all user knc;>7ledge. 

Bernard Hillebrand; 

I'iv observation is that the acadenicians rarely g : to use it. For exanple, 
there are conferences of people who manufacture and distribute ice cream, 
but people who make machines to do that never bother to go • to the conventions 
I^fe've been running meetings now for 20 years and rarely have academicians 
cone. It's this question about revrards. If you don't pay them, they don't 
care. I'm not talking just about travel, you also have to pay them salaries 

vfe'^/e been experimenting with different kinds of approaches. Our experience 
is that people on the firing line learn from each other, not fron professors. 
They get together and swap ideas.' Cur meetings are the most profitable to 
identify problems and also to suggest soma solutions. We have been trying 
again to adapt sore of the techniques of thjs agricultural people and apply 
them, ^fe ha^/e a Lilly Fcisndation grant, for exairple, in four states to 
send people out in the field and be a contact between the people in the field 
with the problem and the resources ^^ch are in sane cases at a University, 
in sane cases at a Federal agency. 

\ 

Vfe have had great success with IPA. We've done it in four states, moving on 
to four other states. The success of that is thje fact th^t our state asso-- 
ciaticns are new paying cost out of their money after thje initial grant. 

One of the canments made in Jim Caplinger's paper is that technical assist- 
ance is not a^/ailable in a comiunity. That's true, but it is available in 
soTve c oTTi iu nities. The people ^.o know the most about running hospitals are 



are aroloyed by a county sanewhere in the U.S. The people who kncxv the most 
abcxit team nursing, are already enployed by thje public • 

We've been experinnenting with sanething called self-help, ^fe identify these 
experts and try to make then available in-house so to speak, moving around, 
doing conferences or a show-and-tell sort of thdng. We foxmd this a rich ^ 
sources of help. But just as a generalization, thie university per se is not 
considered an inportant resciirce. 

One final develonnent in the state of Mississippi, vhere they utilize a land- 
grant college. We've got a number of young people associated with the univer- 
sity now and also under the direction of our State Association of Counties 
out in the field, visiting caiii cunities . It's scniething ILke the agricultural 
extension agency.' So far it's wrking very.wBll. 

Euaene Weldon: 

In response to Judah' s cCTtieht, the Agricultural Extension i^ervice did not 

begin as a user orientation. It's sonething with 60 odd years of existence. 

It started with a definite objective in nuxd. It grew- into a user organization. 

One additional ccmment: ' Eemie, true, we do learn fran each other, but what 
I witness all tco frequently in meetings of public officials or public 
. eroloyees is the pooling of ignorance rathier th-an discuss and hearing ideas. 

Bernard Hillebrand; 

You h-ave an advantage, 'we've never attended your meetings. 
Guthrie Birkhjead ; 

What I have to say may care out as though it were a defense of professors, 
thOTjqh I dcn't intend it that way, although they do* need a little defending. 

It'^s my e:q5erience and that of thje Urban Affairs section in NASPAA that 
there are a lot of success stories about the university role in government 
and university - camtunity relations - arourjd the country. I'm not sure that 
those ongoing successes will be particularly helpful for national organiza- 
tional effort to improve relations at the level we're talking about. I'm 
pretty sure, however, that a national effort to publicize and strengthen 
those efforts will give great assistance to localities and universities thjat 
aren't doing thongs very well now. 

Bemie Hillebrand kncws very well that there are success stories aroiand the 
country. In fact, he's participated in one of .those. The fact is that if 
uni'^/ersity-cannunity relations are going to develop over the long term, it 
doesn't make much difference vtether the professors cone there (to conven- 
tions) or not as far as individual cities and universities are concerned. 
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Bernard Hillebrand : 

But the irodel is the University of North Carolina, and it^s your point 
that it didn't start out to be what it now is.' It's na>? a Uni^/ersit/ 
for public officials in. North Carolina. They don't consider it to be 
part of the university system* They consider it their university. They 
teach you any damn thing in the world from basket uisaving to how to rrake 
a tax bill. It is part and parcel of that c oi imunity. But it is so 
oriented to the users that it is their university. 

The agricultural people herd that mechanisn to suit their own purposes. 
I tJiink that is the model and v;e have held conventions at the Institute 
at Chapel Hill, and have tried to get sane of the other xniversities to 
move in that same direction. They'll teach you anything there. It's 
truly a marvelous institution. 

The University of Wisconsin is the same kind of thing. The entire 
caimunity are responding to the users. It's just a dichx)tany that the 
users are not with the university resources. 

Samuel Magill: 

^rfe're (Association of American Colleges) primarily an organization 
attending to the undergraduate liberal ' airts colleges and colleges of 
arts and sciences. So, speaking fron the acadenic side, and \>dth seme 
trepidation, I'd like to respond toVOr. OsiTiar.'s ^paper which I think gets 
to the root of the problem frcm the academic side; th-at is, your discus- 
sion of the need for a paradigm, both f ran the perspective of training 
officials and frcm the perspecti\^ of citizaijs;' education. That is a 
tunnel vision induction approach withJ-n the university and undergraduate 
colleges, and so undermines our ability to perceive the problems as 
wholes, and citizens, as well as officials, ck :m to conplex prcblons 
unable to integrate and approach th^em in a systematic fashion. 

It would be my guess that the prin^ery and mopt jroelling objective 
within the higher education estaMi^shment i^fow.d be to work out the 
problsr.s of changing perspective. £;ttitides . ird paradigmatic under- 
standings by faculty, hoping to pass ti:.-.* \.jn zo caning generations of 
students. 

That's an enormous, perhaps, an in.'^ssiJble task in the short term, but 
over a 60-year period ma\*e this is the ]cLnd of thing that \^ could core 
to. It seems to mje this- is a very argent priority, net just for urban 
studies but for issues of all kinds ^ global as well as regional. 

Bernard Hillphrand: 

I'm suggesting you move to a division of labor* Cin: county officials 
^^11 go to the school arji teach thje ccurses thiat are presently being 
taught on hew miserable county government is and the professors can core 
into cur caxrunities and help us do the job better* 
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This cxaistant harping, quoting at each other fron books that v;ere v;ritten 
half a century ago about how miserable county governr.ent is, is antago- 
nistic, It/s very difficult for us to respond to those kind of things. 
It vould be damned helpful if the academic, cormunity would go out to our 
meetings, ovrt to our canmunities, and see how miserably we're doing every- 
thing. It would at least acquaint then with vihat our problems are. They 
might be stunned to find out we're really doing generally a dam good job 
in a hell of a lot of places^ particularly in the -urban ccimties,. 

George Frederidcson; 

I wonder if the authors of the papers consciously chose to narrow their 
concerns for academic public service to a general field of public adminis- 
tration. It seems to me that Frederick Modier and Jack Tunney and other 
authors said eloquently that the administration is a snail part, of public 
service. And v*iile we joked about universities being made up of depart- 
ments with sane kind of autoncny, any of us have \>rorked with govern- 
ment understand th^at governments also are made up of departments. As an 
example, I sutxnit to you the yibole world of social work out there. Our 
universities produce those social workers. There's no one here to represent 
.that ;vhole range of public service. 

You can say the same thing about public works, recreation, ar-d parks adminis- 
tration. Increasingly, iaw.^enforcement and public safety officials are 
products of that part* of the vmversity, I woiild not be surprised if 10 
or 15 years fean new the univearsity is almost an exact mirror of local 
goverrment and that most every newr law enfoircement official will be the 
prcduct of a lax/ enforcement program at a university. To focus that atten- 
tion hjere primarily on public administration seems to me to be not even 
the tip of the iceberg; we may have missed the iceberg altogether, 

Jang; S Williams; 

In my ccmtmitSp I was not restricting them to the management level - city 
mar^gers or oxntY administrators. What I foresee wixild be specific pro- 
ject assistance in our instance and other cities instances. We've been 
invol\?€!d in jiist the kind of thing you're talking about: recreation, 
parkSf public v^orks^ fire, police, and so on. In no way woiild I urge the 
restricti':m of whatever program may care out of this thing as just vvre 
managav^t administration • It doesn't really exist anyway, 

George F radegidc ^jn; 

Mayba^that'll get us back to Bemie's point. If you want to focus on ^vhat 
the universities h^ve traditionally done best, it is pre-career and, 
increasingly, mid -career education for professionals in discreet boxes of 
pi:±)lic service, ^fe continue to do that, but then v/e organize on the side 
a whole bundi of state level things that are the equivalent of the Institute 
of Government at the University of Nbrth Carolina. Is that where the dia- 
logue really leads us? If so, I find that very disappointing. 
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Glem Fisher; 

This is a gcod ccnment. Fred Sudermann and I discussed this earlier \vhen 
we ^.^ere chatting about this whole project. A great deal of the local 
goverrjient and university reaction and interaction needs to care, and does 
core, in technical areas — engineering or whatever. In terms of focusing 
the papers, I suspect that you can't handle everything in one paper. The 
sort of thing that I'm talking abDut, for instance, would encompass the 
technical people. But I suspect that public administration t/pes are going 
to have to 'take the lead in this, they are the ones that are more organized. 

Ann Macaluso; 

There isn't ver^' much emphasis at this meeting on state government.. There's 
almost no emphasis at all on th^ legislative branch of govemnent. If the 
traditional animosity that the public administration people feel for the 
state legislature continues, perhaps the best thing to do is turn to the 
narrow specialities and technical areas because state legislatures new have 
indicated that they will accept such assistance fron a uruversity. In fact, 
they're asking for it. It seems to me ^nb miss a real bet without even 
meaning to by talking about the executive brarjch of government when the 
legislative is in real need of assistance, as everybody here knows. 

James Caplincer: 

I'm sonewhat concerned at the gerjeral thrast cur discussion has taken, ^fe 
seem to b^ve cone full circle back to where we're basically talking about 
hew the university can identify \^t the loser wants and teach in these 
areas. That concerns me greatly, because ^ve are stressing dissatisfaction 
with where we are at the present time. 

I assume we've arrived at th^ point v^iere we're saying we want a different 
kind of relationship between the practitioner and the university, and yet 
we're getting back into the traditional, accepted mold. 

^^Thile I agree that the university has to tailor itself scmewiiat to what the 
professional wants, there has to be a willingness on the part of the practi- 
tioner to examine scsne new theories and new ideas and to assiroe the tradi- 
tional practices may not be the only way. ^ ^ 

The thrust of whatever is put together here and- explored in the future 
shjould be seeking the middle ground. " 

In addition, I think we've talked far too much about teaching. In many 
cases, we're not looking for the teaching function in city hall or in the 
county court house. ^'re looking for sane specific kind of actual research 
th^t provides a solution to th^ problems. It may not relate to the teaching 
at all. 
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In addition, I'm concerned atout the way we are getting bade into the 
separate disciplines . There ' s no way that ^^e can deal with the urban 
problems of tcday by talking about only the public administration 
faculty. We've got to balk to sociologists, psyaholccists , and to mentoers 
of a nunfcer of the disciplines. We need a mechanism to tie these various 
disciplines together. An access point ^>*u.ch brings the profession into 
touch with sore kind of a oorrbined grouping that lets us start to get a 
handle on the problem. 

I'm concerned that we direct ourselves that specifically toward asking a 
group of practitioners, and I consider myself to be a practitioner. Ihey 
don't know totally what they want. 

We need to be stretched by the' innovative thinking that is done in the 
uni^iersities. But we don't want to go full circle and have to do it 
totally the university way. ^\e need a kind of middle ground. 

John Osman ; 

'vhat we probably need to do here is recognize the trerandous areas that v.^e 
simply can't explore in the time available to us. ^^Jhat we are interested 
in precisely is: have we new a situation in ^-hich nost of our lorban prc- 
blons are national problems? 

We all recognize the role of localities and states in this wiiole affair , 
I would suggest th-at we need to go further into the concerns th^t brought 
you together. 

VJiat are the possibilities for liaison between the public interest groups 
that are represented here and the associations of the varioiis institutions 
of higher ediication th-at are represented here? Is there a way to work this 
out so that sonehcw the resources of the institutions of higher education 
can be utilized by the public interest groups, not only at the national 
le^Tel in Washington but all over the country? 

Here in Washington we begin to look out over the country and we think 
everything is emanating from ^shington. ^fe would like to reverse the 
flow of policy in this country. We'd like for policy to cane into Washing- 
ton from the cities, counties and the states. But to get that done, perhaps 
it's going to have to be initiated here in Washington through .the public 
interest groups such as you and thrcigh the universities. 

Beimard Hillebrand ; 

If soneone in the private sector gets a grant fron the federal governnent 
and acquires an expertise on toenails or scmething viiich they're paid to 
do, they thjen go out arjd sell it to everybody else. They sell the idea 
they were paid for by the federal government and they beccme the axpert. 
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There '\v^ a corrrBnt made that this has to be. institutionalized. This busi- 
ness of servii^ the practitioner h^s to be institutionalized* I made the 
ccmr^ent abour th-e University of North Carolina because I think they b-ave 
begun to institutionalize it there. 

I would suggest that one of the things th^t ;>?e consider at this meeting is 
perhaps joint grants. Let me give you a specific example. In 1956 NAOD 
and the League of Cities proposed an amendment to the Highway \Acts for 
continuing ccnprehensive highway transportation planning. No university 
got involved in that. A firm was created by the handful of people that 
had sane credentials and all the publics vAiich wanted to knew something 
about highway transportation had to hire this consulting firm. .I'm not 
being critical. But why didn't we start making grants then? ^^y didn't 
•we consider that the League of Cities and other organizations that got 
th^se grants build in a university cxxroonent? 

Vihy can't universities adjust their operations to beccme that kind of a 
resource? We've paid for it once already. Vfe consider those universities, 
particularly th^ land grant ones, th^at are publicly supported, arji most of 
then are now, to be as mi:ich a part of tbs public as ;ve are. Yet we lose 
this opportunity and e^/en when it goes to the university, soneone will 
acquire an expejrtise and tr^ leave th^ university to becone a consultant. 

Hc:^ many discussions ha^-^/e \ve had individually mth colleges and universities 
about building the bridge betv-ieen ,the people who've got the problem and 
people who* should have the resource? ^7e 've tried in varioios areas such as . 
computer technology. 

Again, it does get back to technology, not the policies. You're not going 
to get any group of city or comty officials or state legislators excited 
about urban transportation planning. But if you talk about planning a 
subway system or hjw to get rnore out of highway dollars, the problens at th-e 
firing line cone up very, very precisely. 

John Osnan; 

Bemie, r think you have stated the problen very well. We will close this 
session now and, after thje break, Graham Watt takes up v*iere w^ left it. 



Clark Ahlberg introduced Graham Watt, President of the National Training . 
and DevelopirBnt Service, saying he had h-ad a long and distinguished career 
as city manager, as the first Director of Federal Revenue Sharing, and an 
active role in planning the program. 
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Graham 

Sane of y^n .know that for many years background was as a city manager; 
and the general irrfege of a city manager is a cxat and tie type, fairly 
naat and proper. In rry present role, however, at Mational Tirainirig arid 
Development Service, we're more a shirtsleeves type of operation. But I 
want you to know that I have not forgotten the six years I spent in th^ 
federal service under two different administrations . 

Permit me one opening observation. In recent years we have seen academi- 
cians and practitioners alike, ccma increasingly to the view that kno-v- 
ledge is not a sort of a conmodity to be stored in th^ university/ and to 
be parceled out in sane fashion among the students by those who are 
distinguished at ttie university. Rather we recognize increasingly that 
knowledge, or the acquisition of krjowledge, gravs fran the synthesis of 
history and trcdition and theory ard understanding of personal and social 
behavior. The synthesis of that is the practical learning of field 
experience. If you will - the synthesis of pedagogy and androgyny. It's 
the kind of synthesis that, in the v;ords of Herbert Simon, only really 
satisfactorily takes place ^>athin the intricate mechanism of the indi^'idual 
human brain. 

I suggest the interaction and the cooperation betvveen the public sector 
'and the academic cormunities is seen in a great variety of ways: curriculum 
development and revie.rr internship-type programs, the urban observatory 
programs and joint projects of various kinds. 

Cur interest h.ere in increased academic public service is timely. !4ark 
Keane made reference to this last night in his carments following dinner. 
And it may be, that timeliness is the essential ingredient \^ch was missing 
before. The pirpose of this workshop is to help to determine possibilities 
for cooperative arr3a:^ements and action programs designed to irrorove higher 
education's responses to ^ the problems faced by local and state governments. 
And fxirther, for -lis purposes of this workshop, a consensus has been assumed 
th^t some continued mechanism that would encourage additional cooperative 
endeavors betaveen public interest associations, and higher education asso- 
ciations is desirable. And I suggest we sho\iLd begin the discussion^ by 
testing that as^sunption. ^ 

Is it one ^^^ch does in fact represent a consensus for this group? The 
first itsn on tha agenda is a restatarent of the assumption that an inter- 
active relationship woiiLd be mutually beneficial. Is there anyone who 
wishes to chjallenge that assumption? Or bo question it? Or to suggest 
that it needs to be modified? The consensus has been assumed that some . 
continued mechanism th^t wuld encourage additional cooperative endea-vor 
between the public interest group and the higher education association is 
desirable. It was suggested th-at ve add th*e federal government as a parti- 
cipant in the cooperative endeavor. (Participants agreed.) 
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Joseph Mulle n; 

^vhat are the practical information exchanges or relationships v/tiich are 
envisioned by the develoonent of this relationship? In rry organization^ 
we have quite a few success stories with individual legislatures inter- 
relating with universities. These largely are encouraged by n^^ organi- 
zation, but a lot are independent of my organization. What are the tyres 
of acti^/ities v^ch my organization would get into as a result of our 
activity here? 

Graham Watt: 

The first item to follow tiiis little piece of the agenda, the first issue 
to be discussed here is what programs should we consider? And may ;:ve 
just hold your point for a mcment and see if we -re all on the same point 
of agreement? Is there anyone ;%iio challenges the assumption? It is a 
concept at this point, but i think it's key to our proceed ing together. 

First issue is wi^t programs ought ro be considered as we think about a 
future interactive relationship? 

The second' issue is v^iat mechanisms are needed? ^/fe'll lock at structure, 
organization, relationships • 

?rjl finally, vjhat action can we take and how? ^/Jhat future agenda can we 
agree ucon before we leave this meeting which will carry us f on>ard and 
into seme stance of progress and irrorcvement. So let's look then at that 
first issue: wiiat programs to consider* should cere forth with 
suggestions or questions framed in terms of a mutt:ially interactive rela- 
tionship vMch is going to work presumably at a national level and at a 
local level and which joins together the public sector, and higher 
education sector* What kinds of programs and activities would be appro- 
priate and timely? Vlhat do we put on the agenda? WTiere do we start? 

Thomas Bruderle: 

Graham,' I would make a suggestion and reverse that. I would suggest what 
wTe need before determining ^\hat we want to do is determine wtiat we are 
and who we are . 

Very often our contacts have been betr.veen two 6r more people ^o in time 
are no Icnger going to be available. The first action we should take is 
to ccms up with a mechaniau in the form of institution. Cnce ^ve have done 
that we then can decide wliat programs the creation might encarpass. 

Graham Watt: 

The suggestion is that we re^/erse the order of the agenda and take up first 
the design of the organization. WTnat is your thought about that? 
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James Williams; 



I have to argue against that in the sense that it doesn't necessarily have 
to be institutional per se. It's muah more rtportant to talk about sore 
ideas and programs that may or may not be done in a strict institution 
sense; but ideas to get thirsgs rolling. 

Graham Watt; 

I see sane heads nodding. We'll Icck now at programs and activities. 
Feel free to start throwing sane ideas out. Vfe don't have to organize 
thsn, \ve don't have to justify then. 

James Wiiliam>s; 

Clearly, it's my own vested interest, the idea of building a program. The 
program I'd like to bring tip is th^ idea of interchange of individuals 
^.>dthin the various cairos vdiich may exist out th^e. The idea of a faculty 
spending some time — not just showing up once in a while to survey the 
scene — in City Hall or federal agencies to get some wrk experience. 

And the reverse side, of getting federal, state and local individuals in 
the university to be not just a figinrehead, but to provide a curriculun 
in teaching; and a -vtiole ^•ariety of oti::er ways of moving people around 
beween the public interest groups and their client group. There is one 
serious problem in Washincton — ^Potomac Fever. You end 'up with staffs v*io 
have no idea what's going on cur. in Walla Walla, Washington. 

A.3. Eiscce; 

Vie shoxild be much more aware of our S'jccess stories at rree tings such as 
this. l<!e sometimes fail to realize that there is an awful lot of good 
^Mork going on. 

The success stories can be not only in terms of universities, but cases 
where ccmmunities are happy with v*jat they've had fran universities and 
have been able to use ttem. This kirid of thing ^\dll be a mainstay in 
helping generate camitment to th^ notion that w^'re trying to pronote. 
It applies to failures as well. If we can learn from thjose failures, 
perhaps we can learn frcan those success stories. 

Graham ^^tt; 

Does your suggestion also carry ;>ath it a thought of sOTe kind of transfer 
mechanism other than just telling a story; of being able to draw upon the 
actual experience and the personalities and the circumstances that underlay 
.the successes? 
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A.B> Biscoe; 

It dees in tirra. In the short run, I'd have to say probably not, because 
of the resources required to establish effective transfer mechanisms both 
at the national level and within the user groups. In tiina, it seens to me 
that this wuld be a vary worth^^^iile role. 

Unidentified Speaker ; 

Itot's the sense of identi^/ing success stories and failures if you don't 
disseminate thsn to the systan? 

A.B. Biscoe; 

I'm not saying that they shouldn^t be disseminated, I ;>?as responding to 
Graham's caiinent which I interpreted to mean should th^ere be formal 
transfer mechanisms/ sorething beyoid th^e interpersonal transfer by using 
the telephjcne and th^ mail. A formal transfer mechanism should be estab- 
lish^ when we find out hew. I really don't think we know how yet, nor . 
do we have the resources to do it effectively; v^en you think in terms of 
what wTDuld be required for a given university to organize -the resources, 
e.i., evaluate and send out the^ success stories in usable terms, and make 
th^-xiseful to i±:eir cwn setting. This is a trerendous undertaking, which 
I think is scrnetimes underestimated. 

Ann Macaluso : 

It seems to me that public interest groups have house organs and govemr 
ment agencies have transfer mechanisms that ought to be utilized for that 
purpose. Public Managerant might wbII devote an issue to that sort of 
thing sometime scon and disseninate it through its own system. It seei^js 
to ma that we have to use existing mechanisms in this entire field. i 
Universities are not the only actors in this field. Everybody wants iii 
on this game. It's the hjottest thing in the comtry. 

A.B. Biscoe; | 

I agree corpletely with the use of mechanisms. I 

Joseph Juliannelle ; i 

At Labor we've been staiying or trying to find out about thje feasibility of 
a national clearinghouse system and the process of delving into already 
established data bax'Jc systens. Frankly, there's very little expense 
involved in using an already available system. All you have to do is work 
on a mechanism for your output, in other words, sore kind of a systsn of 
abstracts or key ^/ords or whatever. An informational clear ingbjouse ought 
' to be one of the issues. 
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In Iccking at the national level it might be productive to consider the 
develcprent of irxxiels for cccperative ventures that would go beyond or 
not be Included in thje succ-ess stories. 

Scotty Canrpben .; 

To begin with, -the difficulty cf talking about this on such a general 
and abstract -level is that it invol ves certain assunptions vduch may not 
be true. Underlying th^se discussions is the assxjnption that there is 
a lot of knowledge out there in uiiiversities and, perhaps, else^.ere, 
which is unused. If we only had it we could then solve problems. I 
suggest to you tiiat's not true. We c'.on't knew ho^'j to solve rising crime 
rates • Vie don't know how to deal with the deteriorating eccnanic base 
cf central cities. There's a T^jhole set of tilings that nobody kncws. 

To believe that bringing the universities closer to the practitioners 
will solve those prob].aTis inevitably results in frustration and failures. 
Often those are the failures th^t we point to. 

On the other hand, if you take the body of accepted ;visdan or kna^7ledge, 
on the whole, the relationships betv;een universities and practitioners 
- ''.vhich do exist new are able to use that knowledge well. 

There are a lot of mischanisns for it. Last night ?^k Keane mentioned 
the "green book" of the IC^ vrtiidi has siirmaries of v^iat we knew about 
sonething at this point in time. They're widely used by practitioiers 
and in academic institutions. There are all kinds of mid-career programs 
and continuing education programs which do this. 

If we turn to t^iat second set of problems for wtiich we do not b^ve ansvvers, 
it's important here thjere be a mutual relationship betv;een practitioners 
an4 academics, investigating and trying to find, first of all causation, 
then solutions. Within that context, it's wrong to assume there is a cne-^-vay 
user relationship as w?is suggested earlier. Thje iiser relationship runs both 
ways, and it ought to be seen as running both ways. 

If we can de^/elop mutual resear.ch enterprises wtiich attempt to get at the 
cutting edge, of problems, then we can make a contribution. Here is a 
place where national associations can play .th^ role ' because they can help 
jointly with academics to define seme of these problems. They can find 
some kinds of laboratories cut tiiere within viiich that kind of vork can go 
on. Perhaps in that pixicess we really can add to cur body of knowledge. 
For many of us, that's a really exciting thing. It does require a two-^/z-ay 
street in which neitrjer side if the user arjd the oth^ side is the supplier, 
cut are both. 
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Jarr^es Williams; 

\ 

In Tacara, the Icxral uni^j^sity actiially established a small cainpus organiv- 
zation within the city structure with facxiLty, They benefitted from the \ 
s t a n d p oint of' getting really first-rate training, for their students and 
the. city benefitted fran the standpoint of getting students for research 
people and as research resources. 

Guthrie Birkhead; 

May I add to Scotty's point? There really are no magic answers waiting to 
be used, lying there in the imiversity on substantive problans. The point 
I wish to make is that there really are no magic answers institutionailv, 
to these problems either. It would be a fallacy for us to assume that a 
small number of models voild suffice to educate universities and coirnunities 
in how this is done. Underlying any set oT arrBr^ements is a cliirate^of 
mutual trust and cooperation that has to precede any kind of institutionali- 
zation. Th^ tro\±ile with models is that they limit the range of thinking 
that's possible here, ^vhat's really necessairy is a lot of innovation as to 
the way to institutionalize. To try to siphjon all of the university's 
resources through one office, for exanple, may work in a small nxirber of 
cases but not in all. 

Graham Watt ; 

You're suggesting th^ that perhaps we've not found yet the best groups or 
tr-e best models for how to go about this, 

Guthrie Birkhead; 

What I'm suggesting is that it's a good idea to talk about ncdels, but not 
to limit our thinking in so doing. 

Andrgy Soesel; 

I'd like to follow up on Scotty's caiment that mutual trust is needed. It 
strikes me that scmehow there isn't ever mutual risk-taking. ^\hen it 
doesn't work the university has a tendency to fade into the vxxx3ivork and 
th^ city government or the state government is left holding the bag. 

Graham ^fatt ; 

Mot necesscirily by choice, I assume. 
Andrew Boesel ; 

Right. There dees need to be a sense of mutuality in both the successes 
and the failures. And that doesn't seer, to be. 




Graham Watt : 



Scot.ty, I ;vculd like just as a personal xiote to endorse your vie^,>7 because r 
as you say, when ve refer to the crime qroblan we haven't defined the 
problem. There is no such thing, in in^view, as the crime problem, lhat's 
the sura total of a whole lot of other^iings that we aren't really prepared 
to deal with. But it's not a IptToftun to get davn .there and grub with 
such matters as drug addiction and juvenile control and th^e court systCTS. 

What about sane oth^er kinds of programs or activities that we ought to 
threw before this organification? 

Earl Lindveit: ' ^ \ . 

What new need has been es^lished that did not exist over the past five 
or ten years vMch higher education could not selectively recognize? 
^^Jhat is there new that/»^^e assume will stimulate educational institutions 
to sonehcw join togetiier and cone to grips ^^th the urban problems? 

Jaros Williams: ■ 

I perceive fron sane of the schools arcund us that they are having real 
prob].efns in getting TOney for various things they need to do. In a very 
practical sense, Dr. Fisher's paper raised the fact that if you b^ve a 
constituency supporting you in certain projects, you can get that money 
frcm- the state legislature and other sources. In very practical terms 
that is what has h-appened in sane instances in my own experience. That's 
rattier limited but 1 see that' as occurring. At the same time it . answers 
•a problen for me because I don't have sufficient .research sources for 
people who can provide the kind of expert infonnaticn that I need. I 
simply can't afford It at times. So I thank tha%<the thing really could 
be mutual. 

George Mah^ay ; 

"it's a very important dynamic that has been more pronounced in the past 
ten years : th^ decided* shift in the nature of staffing . That is , the 
increasing state and local phenonenon where we're^-^i^ving gross problCTs 

'^in capability. Viheti we talk about capacity building that's really where 
we're havir^ cur serious problons. We -see the flalrtening out in size of 
thje civilian part of the fedr^ral staffs, ard the dynamic growth at the 
state and local level. That's one of the things that we're really having 
difficulty gripping in schools of public affairs. Other kinds of schools 
and colleges that prepare people for other parts of public service are 
experiencing the exact same thing. That's one dynamic, and if we had time, 
we"* could go into lots of others. I tliink that's one of the important cnes. 
■/fe are in a kind of new wrld, ar-d I think we're trying to figure it out 
at the same time wa are trying to meet it. 
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Ann Macaliisot 

There nay be a very stxong threat to th*e derrccratic federal system of govern- 
inent in this country. There is a eiiestion of credibility in covernnent. 
That prcBably is the singular new tiling on the horizon that has shcivn up 
so much in the past two or three years > It says to the nation, as a \>iiole, 
and to the leading institutions in the nation, we have to build this sense 
of camiunity to support a systan that has been valued for 200 years. It's 
not beyond the realm of possibility that the single event ^vhich makes this 
itiost tiirely and rrakes it irost possible-ixT^hLnk we can do it is the Bicen- 
tennial year. ought to recognize sore of this feeling. The need for. 
coirnunity in this country is very strong, 

Grah^am I^tt; 

L^t ma pose a .question to try to ^stretch your, sights and ask ^^iiether yoii 
would envision this kind of a ,procram helping to identify or to specify 
a naricnal need to which the public sector in the educational connunity 
would havis responses in these aceas? Is that something v^ch is vri.thin the 
realm of your thinking? ' - . . . 

John Sirmons; 

I've been a student of the federal systan for the past four years and have; 
been involved oartially in the research and doronstration at HCJD, There is 
absolutely ncT system" at all. It's time for developing priorities and 
determining needs as to^the dollars that are really meeting these needs and 
the resources that we have/ think, for exairole, of ^^t we have to go 
through each^year on our own li^Btl^ inplay in developing our research and 
demonstration budget and what must be^ppening all over the federal 
systsn. It would seem to me tnat there ornust be sane mechanism that we cculd 
aim at in developing a much better systsm)N^in allocating these resources 
for urban research and demonstrations than v.^ have. 

' Graham Watt: 

vfeuld you say then seme joint undertaking could assist or influence that 
allocation process? 

John Simmons: 

There has to be more influence and ,pcv»r to be able to do this \\dth the federal 
agencies, 

Graham Watt: 

Ann, do you ha^-^e influence and pcwer? 
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Ann Macalusc: 



I wish everv^xxiy around this table would just agree to go ahead and force 
th-e federal gcvemnent to respond. It's the single biggest need that we 
have. Much of the problen with what we're talking about rests right here 
in the city, that's what I was trying to say much more deliberately a fa^^ 
nonents ago. If . John is talking about resource allocations per se, its a 
whole lot rnore th-an that, Cne of the big questions that came up in a 
meeting v;e had yesterday was the need just for manageitBnt, 

If what we're talking about is managenent, vtiether its a program manage- 
ment or policy managenent or resource managorent, there is nobody pressing 
the federal government to say 'get your own house in order' • If the groups 
of institutions around this table were to agree to do that with their 
clientele and with their m^irbers , thjere vjould be an enormous pressure to 
have, such a thing brought about. 

Certainly that is going to happen. It must happen at the same time in the 
states, and I re-emphiasize the states and all branches of government 
(executive, legislative and judicial) in this country, 

Joseph Mullin ; 

I'm very'mx^i in favor of making the federal government more responsive, 
I'm also veryw/ery much in favor of a cooperative endeavor in t:*iich ;ve in 
thje public interest-^groups are assisted by the institutions of higher learn- 
ing in this country. But making the federal government responsive, as I 
read it, is called lobbying,.^ I don't have any problen lobbying because my 
organization lobbies, but we have to make sure that that's v*iat we intend to 
do when we develop cur relationship . 

Thad Beyle; 

One of the problems with acadenu^c research and publications has been the 
federal government. Too many minds., are taken of f to Washington and spend 
time focusing on vjhat goes on in Raleigh or their local governments, We've 
had a federalization of itoarican gcvemnent in the past 30 or 40 years. If 
you take a look at seme of the textbooks and sane of the monographs, and 
scare of the publications cr sane of the journals you see that very, very 
clearly, 

Seymour Berlin; 

V5hen we talk about program and the fedeiral involvenent, I'm almost not in 
agresinent that th^ federal gcvemnent should be part of a working groi:p. 
I think th^at the danger th-at we could get into in the involvement of the 
government practitioner at all le^/els this closely is doing what ws're 
doing but better. Scmehow there's another program function ar^ th-at is a 



charge agentry and a watchdog role^ in vAiich a group of the associations 
and the universities concern thenselves with differing systsns and 
approaches to problai:^ that perhaps we can do better, but doing better 
isn't necessarily getting to sore of the basic iss\::es. vvh=;t we find at 
th-e federal level, that I've seen, is th*at it is very difficult to find 
the locus of responsibility or interest in the mcuthing-s or. federalisn. 
In other words, we neei a little bit of capacity building. But yesterday, 
at' the meeting that Ann inentioned, it clearly evident to ine that there 
was no desire on the part of of ficialdan in the federal government to take 
a leadership coordinating role of getting better' rranagefDent, or getting 
program or resource policy managenent, New the issue is, do the unx'/er- 
sities as a group have fundamental program responsibility to review that 
and to make known publicly at all levels of government that this kind of 
leadership is necessary to meet sane of the problems today; that the role 
of a university is looking at problCTS and perhaps overcardng sore of 
. the constraints that the public jurisdictions have^ In that area, I see 
the university playing a very strong role in terms of locking at some of 
tha prbblOTS in a little different area ard forcing governments to take 
leadership -in this area. 

Earl Lindveit : 

Higher education did not seem to take an effective stand in the urban 
affairs area. There are a nisnber of success stcries involving universities 
individually, seme of wioich have beei r^resented here, We are fi^xli.ng 
probably many innovative programs involving xEiiversities and local covpttl- 
ments and many other agencies. The focus ought to be directed toward .e 
local level, providing tools ar-d case studies to solve local problerjSu 

, l£ocry ^^"i llir?ms : 

Your connents reiTiirjded'me very much of skirething th-at National league of 
Cities tried to do several years ago, ver\^ >;nsuccessfully, in its creat'^'on 
of th*e National Urban Forum. The plan^^e had proposed and did not iirole- 
rrent involved acadstdc institutions as well as representativias fron the 
private sector. It would ha^/e functioned as a body to reconmerd to the federal 
government policy positions in -the Urban area. If . this is;wtiat you were 
suggesting, I think that potentially it h^s a great deal of merit. 

Graham Watt : 

Let's consider new ^^^t rrech^asms are needed in order to foster, support 
and sustain this interacti^^e relationship • 

A. 3. Biscoe: 

I don't have a direct response to that, but I just want to obser\^ that it 
sesns to me that one of the canrion tlnx^eads underlying almost all that was 
said by others is that , a high priority ought to be a means to continue to 
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camujnicate ard it should be done effectively airong people ^.^jo can rake 
these kinds of decisionsj; "who-can give these kinds of thrusts to the 
organizations. If we fail to recognize that, we're unlikely to sol^/e 
these problens in a v;eek or a month or a year. Th-e notion of a \mv to 
continue to cdiia unicate^ productively is essential to what ^.>?e ' re talking 
about. 

Graham Watt: 

I suggest v;e add to that, ' as a qualification for those who TOuld be ccrnriu- 
nicating, the ability to make carmitments. ... 

Thad Beyle: 

i^oney is obviously a driving force in bringing in the academics . Individual 
faculty scholars often act in their own role. The problem they face too 
often is the constraint on being able to irove out of the discipline and 
into doing sanething for state and local governrent* Vfe need to fecus on 
tba constraint and its removal so that a person can move out wi::en the mayor 
calls u^on them. 

Scotty Campbell : 

I'd just like to reinforce the point from the standpoint of the nitty- 
critty that" has to be done if this is going to work. Universities vary a 
lot. First of ally there's the public-private variation. Even within 
those categories there are differences. 

One has to recognize that a faculty member is on a payroll of a university? 
the university is paying- him a salary to do a job. There is a sort of an 
assumption on the part of thjose outside the university that this person 
has all kinds of time available. And that therefore he should be on call 
to come down to City Hall and r^elp v*ierever they need a little hjelp. 

I will not dwell hjere on thje question of hjow much time in fact a faculty 
member may or may not have available ^ but I \<rill say that he thinks he's 
paid to wrk full-time with the university. 

If ^^u're going to use him for a purpose outside the university, seme kind 
of arrang6?r£int has to" be made so that it is financially possible. Speaking 
as a deaii of a university, if a faculty mffliber within my school is going to 
be used half-time sor^place else, I i^iant him off my budget for th^t half- 
time arjd on sonehcdy else's budget for that half-time. 

Either the university has to ha^ie the resources internally from university 
funds, or a special line in a state budget if it's a state university? 
the local govemmient that is using the person has to be ^.dJLling to pick 
that up. ■ ' 
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Frankly, I think that's a much more serious problen than th*e rev;ard and 
pxsiishnnent thing 'ab Ve talked about here. 

Certainly for a young assistant professor, ;vho's trying to get tenure, 
th*e question of getting sore publishing done in the professional journals 
and so forth may ca^jse him to be reluctant to take on a practical job. 
Beyond that, a number of faculty are interested in that kind of work. 
It is increasingly accepted by their colleagues as useful and appropriate. 
That doesn't solve the fisidarnental budget issue- in relation to hew you do 

it. That requires the creation of sane kind of a local mechanism, 

* . .1 

Graham Watt ; . 

Scotty, let me raise this question before I move out. If we vere to envi- 
sion a joint undertaking in ^>fcLch a local government and a xjniversity were 
imtually engaged, ;voiiLd th^at same situation prevail? 

Scotty Campbell : 

I'm curious in th-e Kalamazoo mcdel if there h-as to be a hard agreenent 
about it, i^esnents like that could be worked out. But it cannot: be cone 
on an ad hoc basis. There has to be an established way. 

Otherwise, th^ alternative is the specific arrangement for a specific 
faculty m^enber. Sorehow the using agency reimburses the uni^/ersity or the 
faculty msnber- makes his cwn deal, And in th-at ser^e he's not acting 
differently than a private consultant. 

Graham Watt; 

I apologize for becaning embroiled in th*e discussion, but I'm trying to 
see if there's a distinction to, l>e made between a situation in which a 
faejlty menber goes out himself bo hjelp a comtunity and a situation in 
which 'there is created ^sone kind of an interactive relationship between 
the university and the oauti unity v^ch involves a camitment on the part 
of both parties, , 

Scotty Campbell ; 

Thie latter situation can work, if it is clearly understood how you're going 
to deal with budget issue within the university, I woiiLd- argue that one 
of the difficulties that has been experienced in many places is that the 
arrangement is made between the mayor, or the city manager, and the presi- 
dent of th^ university, and he is hot able to produce. And the reason 
he's not able to produce is that he does not gi^;e orders to the faculty 
members aoout what to do. You can give orders if half the pay is over here 
and instead of this course load you teach half a course load and do this 
rialf. You can work out those arrangenents , but it's a real lorld in the 
university just like it is in thie world of government. You've got budgets, 
and ycu'^/e got to meet botton lines, And that has to be recognized by the 
people who are asking the university for help. 
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Jvdah Drob ; 

There is a model* Cb'/iously the federal co^iemrrient can't carry all of 
this, but in the Manpower Institutional Grant setup, we fund 13 institu- 
tional arrancen'^ts in 13 different universities, to provide training to 
state and local and federal officials in manpower. This might '::e seen as J 
a possible model. ' ^ 

I understand that r^ike Moscow, seeing the set-up, went on to do what he 
did at HUD along similar lines. That might be worth closer look sarjetime 
in tile future. 

Joseph Juliannelle: 

I hcT/en't fotind too much reluctarjce by universities to go out and. obtain 
contracts within specific project work. Judah mentions one nxxieif .but 
there are dozens of others. I cannot see why if we^as a grQup-'idetitify 
certain issues or problems to be net on a joint basis that v^e'also carJiot 
cone to an agreonent mutually on thJLs budget question, too. I don't think 
anyone's asking for free services from the universities, but definitely! 
>there ought to be a financial arrangement and there ceirtainly ought to he 
rooa for services to be provided as a public service also by the univer- 
sities. Those things can be identified and really shouldn't be an insti- 
tutional financial issue at this point. 

A. 3. Biscoe: 

I think it's a rare local government that can provide on its own funds to 
support a university contract to do research on a major issue. 

John SinTuCns ; 

That's why the federal gcverrjnsnt should be involved rather than be onitted. 
A.B. Bisooe; 

That's right, John. 'That's why the px±)lic interest croi:c3s . should be involved. 
They can help identify significant issues not for one locality, but for a 
number of localities where the benefits of the research are made available 
to a user graro that can ccimarjd the resources, either directly or indirectly. 

' Joseph Juliannelle ; 

National issues can be separated a little bit, rather than a unique lcx:al 
issue that h^as to be met. It was said earlier that many local urban prcblens 
are really part of th^ national problem, i.e., they're generic to most 
cities. In a sense^wiiile they're localized, local problems really are a 
national issue. 
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Certainly I dcn't count it as lobbying either if a croup sro.dh as this 
demands fran the federal go/ermrent for a nxjnber of agencie-3 to \<ozk 
tcgetr^ to help meet those prcblens, 

Roger Yarrington ; 

The caimunity colleges in our association hjave had such a focus ::or many 
years. A college ^>dthin a comrunity is supported by the cattrrunity. 'Ihe 
Board is of thje connunity and so are thje students. 

The thing that we see happening in our ccnmunities is tiiat new irechanisins 
are being created very fast to respond to these kinds of problans that 
we're talking about right now. In a nunber of trje large cities, where 
th-ere are a lot of comiunity colleges, a de^/ice that is beginning to appear 
is a nev administrative unit within th-e college. This has been done in 
Kansas City, in San Diego. A number of the colleges in those cities are 
districts and within the, district are a nunber of colleges . In Kansas 
City, for exanple, there are three colleges and they h^ve created a foiirth 
one which h^as no geographical area. Its function is to do just ;*iat v;e've 
•described hjere: to be responsible to needs identified in th^ cartnunit\'. 
It has as little sh^ape ar^ form as possible so that it can be as flexible 
as possible and it draws on the faculty and resources of--i±e other three 
colleges, but it in itself is a separate college. 

The camuinity colleges in Jamestown, N.Y., have a similar idea that is 
slightly different. They h^ve an administrative tmit called an adhocracy 
to draw on the bureaucracy of the college. It is to be in itself 
coroletely flexible and able to respond.. The kind of thing we're talking 
about and its national level set up could encourage and provide exairples, 
guidelines, ard case illustrations to .both academic institutions and to 
city govemrt^ts. 

It's hew matters can be arranged to acccrmcdate needs; to be a responsive 
service. These problems do exist but I think thjere are lots of examples 
arourd the country of bor^ they're being over co ne. VThat\<e want to create, 
it seems to me, is a frame of mind, a lifestyle that says these things 
are gocd, here's a way to do than. Those of you who do them are going to find 
it very interesting, exciting, productive, and mutually beneficial. But 
it's not necessary to indicate in every locality hew this can be done, but 
rath^ to create a frame of mind and indicate seme of the modes of action 
flowing cut of that frame of mind. 

Graham Watt; 

In tt^ K^^as City situation how is th.at 4th college fmded? VlhD pays for 
th^t? 

Pocer Yarrincton: 
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Scotty Campbell : 

In relation to a prior ecrrment, gcvemrnents do not expect free services 
fron ijniversities. That's not m/ experience. My experience is that they 
continuously are demanding free services, particularly state and local 
govemrnents. Often, one of thie reasons for the hard feelings between 
academic institutions and govemrraits is that the universities do not 
respond because they can't respond within thjs context of their own 
resources. It is a real issue in the real world. 

larry Putter: 

Uie question, it seems to me^ is begged by the fact that Bemie Hillebrand 
sits there and says "you g^s don't come to our conferences; you don't do 
anything for us." But th^e fact is th^at we readily admit that many institu- 
tions badly need greater support. Vlhy don't you ask "what do you guys in 
state and local government want?" • 

Graham ^fett: \ 

Vie do all the time. 

Larry Rutter : 

Why don't you ask it here? ^vhat are the problCTS you want us to solve? 
^^tet are you willing to pay for los? 

Scotty Camr±ell; 

That's a very fair point. Earlier in the discussion, in the first session^ 
I was scmeivhat unhappy that we weren ' t talking concrete issues . This point 
is well taken. I was trying to get at that by saying there's a set 
traditional.^ things , such as training and super^/ision that go on a lot. 

Then there ^re these cutting edge problems, which it seens to re are 
different and require a different kind of approach. I accept your point 
conpletely. It does need to be concrete. ^-That is it that the governmental 
institutions think the universities have that they could effectively use? 
It's not an easily ansv/ered question. I^Jhenever I push city manager-types, 
they say we aren't giving tb*e kind of timning that young people shjould r^ve 
for th£ public seivice. ^'3:en I ask "what do, you want us to teach thjan?", 
the normal answer I get back is reading, writing,arjd arithmetic . That 
may be right, but it doesn't open up a vAiole new frontier, in education. 

James Caplinger : 

I just ^^ant to point out th^at I think there is seme validity to the feeling 
th^t governments are e:cpecting mirh free .service from universities. Cn th^ 
other bard, I think we need to bear in mind, that the university and the 



college dees thii^gs in re^/erse to a great a^tent. .Amixcy's vho's been a . 
city manager knavs hew he can be inurjdated by the students coning out of 
the student placerrents. If ^'cu^re not paying for them, you're not really 
getting anything of value to the goverr?rent» 

As we look at -thie question of ^vho's going to pay for vvtiat, it's not a 
question we can easily resolve in the abstract. But we need to look at the 
specific piece of work, in a given situation to detenoine who benefits from 
v^^t. Should the university pay for that, should the city, shculd neither/ 
shjDuld both, or sho\iLd we obtain a federal grant? I am a little bit con- 
cerned ^Aen we talk about th^ bvKiget abstract withjout really placing a 
specific On wh^t we are talking about. 

A. 3. Biscoe: 

vvhat I gathered fron Scotty's initial conrHnts is that you tend to consider 
]<ind of activity;, incluriing applied research, as something outside the nomal 
course of university events which would have to be paid for in an identifiable 
budgetary w^y. If we as acaderdc institutions define this role as sore thing 
anciilsiry to the universities, then we have real hjonest-to-goodness problems 
e/er generating an ci::adenic service role for state and local government. 

In "most major institutions a^ teaching load might be defined as 12 hours, but 
many faculty actually teach 6 to 9 hours and are expected to do scbjolarly 
research and institutional service for the remainder of that time without 
extra pay or iroact on tiie dep ar tm e ntal biadget. I suggest this is a resource 
•which, under certain circimstarjces, may well be applicable for the kinds of 
needs of state and local government v«'re talking about. 1 

Thje key to this resource is rea^y a matter of institutional ccmmitment 
v^ch comes dcwn from president to academic vice president to dean to 
department heads. The key is saying, "if you were to choose applied research 
of rele^/ance to stats and local 'gcvermnent and pTiDlish it, it v^ould be 
reoognized tec as part of the institutional ccmmitment upon which promotion 
and tenure and salary adjustments are based." This TOuld cane forth as a 
partial fulfillment of academes coonitment to state and local government. 

Scotty gamphell : - 



I'd dike to respond to that, because it's important in relation to hew the 
university works internally as it affects this external seirvlce role. 
Certain 'universities here differ one from anotiier. You're quite right that 
th^ teaching load often officially is stated as being 12 hours ^en, in 
fact, it is less than th^t. The assumption is that the other tim.e is the 
university support for your research. The faculty merbers, in most places, 
by tradition have car.e to see that as their time and, tr^efore, not to be 
assigned by the university administration for doing sane purpose that is 
determined by then. That may vary from place to place. 
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It is certainly possible \>d.thin the context of the uni.versity to take the 
local requirenient and divide that bettveen the classroon, ct±:er kinds of 
university services, plus certain kinds of caiuiu nity services which vould 
include these things we're talking about. 

Raneinber^ at the university at a particular manerit in tiic^ rro^/es a larger 
portion of faculty nie3:rt>srs' time into this comnunity service role* They 
are reducing ^ the amount of time that faculty menbers have in the classroom, 
thereby redxicing the resources available for what is considered 1±e tradi- 
tional function of the university and they've got to get more resources 
someplace, 

3iscoe'! 

You're taLking about a particular trade-off. There are alternative trade- 
offs. And the alternative trade-off is sintply one \^fcich recognizes applied 
res arch on a scholarly basis* I'm not talking about a second class citizen, 
necessarily, but recognizing applied researcii as a legitimate role of 
faculty v*io are interested in that area aid are capable, along with the - 
kind of research that is traditionally timight about. at the urdversity as 
the 'one cannanding thje" highest respect, namely, peer grc:jp acceptance n 

Graham Watt; 

Let me suggest that when we think about mech-anisms, vve distingvdsh in our 
own minds mechanisms- at the local level and mechanisms at sore more global 
level, presumably a national mechanism. In my relationship with tiiis 
project as it has been developing I kr-ow that there are some plans afoot 
t^thin AASdJ that relate to the issue, the matter of national mechanism 
and. i think it's appropriate at this time to revieiv these. 

Conclud.ing Disaission: 

At this point, the general discussion terminated and Dr. Clark Ahlberg and 
Allan Ostar again outlined AASOJ^s interest as the lead edx:icat.Lcnal asso- 
ciation, in developing a national Office of Urban Affairs and Public Service 
in collaboration with participating public interest groups. It was 
suggested that this office i^eceive program guidance from an advisory group 
and provide staff assistance to begin developing action programs of the 
type discussed in ^the conference and. outlined in the planning proposal . 
The basic purpose of the office would be to incrajne higher education's 
response to the needs of state and local goveinments, with specific programs 
to be worked out in furthjer consultation with members of the workshop r.nd 
potential granting agencies. 

The vorkshcp, participants endorsed the AASCU plans for the deveilopnent of 
s-uch an office and agreed to support any proposals requesting three to five 
year funding of. such a collaborative effort. It was agreed that AASCU would 
be responsible for thds development with ICMA assistance and that key c?:oi::ps 
would be contacted for additional program planning and specific project 
proposal endorsements as they developed. 
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Luncheon Session 

January 1, 1976 Afternoon 

Clark Ahlberg; 

It seems only appropriate, wise and prudent that we ask Robert Crawford, 
Director of the Intergovernmental Programs at the National Science 
Foundation, for his connents. He's been with us here today and he is 
„ responsible for much of the quality of this program. We/ would like for 
Bob to give us a few cbservations . 

Scbert Crawford: 

/ 

I was iiirpressed with the session this morning. I am sorry that John ^fcG^dre,• 
our program manager for this activity, could net be \^7ith us due to an 
untimely illness. I know he regrets missing the workshop. 

I'm also impressed by the quality of the individuals involved in this / 
activity, and with the obvious interest and enthusiasm displayed this ' 
morning. I thought you might be interested in knowing v*at the NSF charter 
is in this area and why we're interested and involved. 

We have ti:e luxury of not being tied to a particular mission. As a result 
we tend to look arourji at the total system. ^ In the Intergovernmental 
Program of the Foundation, \%e're particularly interested in how one 
mobilizes scientific and technological resources of all kinds to try to 
bring then to bear on the problens being faced by state and local govern- 
ments. 

At the same time, we wrk witia certain local governments to help then 
improve their understanding of and ability in this area. Universities 
represent a fantastic potential. 

One of the advantages of being in this program in the Foundation is th-at one 
has the opportunity to wrk with an extrenely wide range of people and all 
parts of the institutions system. One of the disadvantages if that you are 
spread so thin in terms of interest you are usually thjs least informed about 
a given subject in which you are involved. I realize that in this group 
there are people viio have been dealing with the various communities, one 
or more of them, for as many as 20 or 30 or 40 years. You know we're very 
s^^portive and very involved. We don't intend to imply In any way that the 
NSF has all the answers. We view our role as a facilitating one to try to 
help interested parties to get together. We al2 probably agree that in 
this area of academic public service no one has all the answers. The syston 
is just so ccnplex that we can't possibly know all there is to know. We 
can't possibly be aware of all the experieiices that hav^ been happening 
for the period of ^60 and more years around the comtry in agriculture or 
• municipal technical advisory services or in sane of the mora recent projects 
started under varicu:^ kinds of sponsorships. 
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Federal agencies, mission agencies and many ' ;on-^nission agencies have been 
in this business of trying to facilitate rela*uionships of this sort for a 
long, long time. The basic quest:. jn is why do v;e worry about this problem 
at all* Is it even in the national interest to do so? The consensus here 
seems to be that it is. And I agree. 

This is one of those few things that we're involved in v^ch nobody can 
lose. The universities are served by thii; kind of activity. The individual 
faculty members that want to be involved are served by making that more 
possible. The cities and the states ceri^inly profit by good inputs from 
sources that they would not otherwise have. The Federal Government certainly 
prospers from adding additional resources in dealing with problems in terms 
of achieving national goals. 

Our particxilar interest in the Foundation in the Intergovernmental Programs 
area is to facilitate parts of the system getting together. 

A number of the professional societies r primarily sotb of the hard science 
and technology societies like IEEE and 3^:, have joined together in AHE, 
\(*iich is a consortiimi, try to tc.::ing to bear their ms^mbership ii^ts 
into local ar*d state policy making and operations. Their particular foeos 
at this point is the State Legislature in N©7 York and they are going into 
other states. Th^ are working in close conjunction with Bill Carry ani 
the AJAS to get this done. Other resourcej are the Federal laboratories 
aroud the country. Fifty-five of than at this point have organized 
themselveiS into a consortium to see hew their t.echnologies can be applied 
to domestic sector problens. It originally started .with about 15 labs and 
has grown to 55 representing three or foui* federal agencies. Our Office of 
Intei-governmaital Programs provides the secretariat function for this. We 
are about to ^:::"iaertake an evaluation and analysis of how fruitful this has 
been, and what directions miglvt be applied xn the future. This is a hot 
issiie. lots of groups are interested in seeing how th?sse resources can be 
brought to bear in die national intiiirest. 

Undoubtedly, it takes many many pieces to get the systan totally in tine. 
What you're talking about hers will not supplant rvnything but vn.ll comple- 
ment and add a necessary focus at the natic>nal level. A joint focus, between 
the interested groups that will facilitate the kirds of specific relation- 
ships among the state executive branches, the state legislatures, and f ^ 
local governments that many universities have imder-vay now, azd. will possiiDly 
undertake in the future, is n^ded very much. 

I thjought the strcgestions in terms of what coiild, be dene were most interesting. 
The capturing of experience 'vvas certainly valid. 

In addition, I vrould urge that wtiatever you do as a joint undertakin.'r, focus 
on exploring the cx^nsensus in the connunity outside of the group thac was 
represented bjere at this meeting. It's Inroortant that the oanrtunities that 
you represent be a factor in any future programs. 
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By way of concliasion, it appears t±!at vihat you're going to undertake needs 
a name. My son in 9th grade has a 7th period thing called Interact, vihsre 
people get together and talk .together and try and make sure that every- 
body carmunicates to minimize the problons of the students and the faculty. 
I might suggest that. as a possible name. Interact - a consortium of higher 
edu ca ti o n and state aid local governments for the cormon good. I think it's 
a good start, and you ought to view this as a start fecm the standpoint of 
tile NSF in our role as a facilitator. I*d encourage you to explore this. 

will do everytiiing we can to support this and, I would say in the words 
of other representatives, including a couple of the executive directors of 
the public interest groijps, no corrndtment of funds at this point. 

Clark Ahlberg: 

It's a great personal pleasure to ask the Dean of the Maxwell School of 
Citizenship and/ Public Affairs, a former neighbor of mine, Alan Canpbell, 
or Scotty, as we all knew him, to sum up his inpro.ssions of vA:at has 
happened the past day and a half. 

Scotty Camcfcell: 

Let me begin by saying that I think the set of papers prepared for this 
conference are thenselves a good summary. I don't believe that there was 
anything said during the course of tlie morning x\1iich in one way or another 
was not touched upon in those papers. They cover the subject succinctly 
and well. We also have the tape of the meeting and those who will follow 
up on this conference can turn to that for the specific suggestions made 
during the course of the iieeting. 

I was concerned in the beginning of our session that we were going to 
become involved in the normal kind of academic-practitioner quarrel, about 
who's at faiiLt for what. That fortunately didn't last very long. This 
is a measure of the progress which has been made in the relationships of 
these two ccmmmities over the past few years . 

This approach, hcM&/er, did not eliminate the need to "discuss vjhy past 
efforts to bring universities and urban governments into closer ^vorking 
relatiOT-Ship have often failed to work well. The evidence of these past 
difficultias is discussed in the papers prepared for this neeting, and in 
two reports by Bill Pendleton, vMch surrmarize well sane of the disarpoint- 
ments that the Ford Foundation had with its major grants in this field. 
Therefore it is appropriate to ask why the past failures and why is it 
thought possible we will not repeat thOT. 

It doesn't seem to me that we answered with precision thje questions as to 
why we have had failures . It was pointed out that perhaps the early use 
of the county agent analogy was inappropriate and therefore our axpecta- 
tions were wrong. Also, the mood in the country may not h^e been right 
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at that tiiTB for the types of interactions we thought possible. It is also 
likely that there was a misunderstanding on the part of the practitioner 
world of hew much, in fact^ acadeidcs know, how helpful they can be, 

-But perh^s, more iirportant was the point that th^e have been successes 
and that we should examine them. Not all the urban observatories, for 
example, failed. There are still several that are alive and doing. well, 
^fot all of the extension type programs that Ford supported have disappeared. 
Seme continue; to operate and are making valuable contributions. 

There is a tendency in areas v*iers one is attenpting to iirprove processes 
rather than prodxicts to assume failures, largely, because it is difficult 
to measure success. You don't have a product about which you can say, 
Icok, we produced this. There is no way to really get a good measure of 
when, in fact, sonething wcsrks if the '"wcrJcLng" relates to iircroving 
process and procedures, 

Nbnetheless, it was pointed out that the situation has ahanged, Th^e is 
a greater desire on both sides now for the kinds of interactions that were 
discussed • 

There are t>o reasons for this change. One is the financial situation in 
which many universities find thanselves. They see the kind of outreach 
activity discussed at our meeting as a rreans of si:5planenting those 
resources. By the same token, state and local government units also find 
- thanselyes increasingly under fiscal constraints , It may be that they 
hope to be able to go to the .universities and acquire sane free services 
which will help th^ with their fiscal problems. How those two drives 
are going to wcark thansel^/es out I'm not certain, but it is creating an 
environment in which we are talking with each other. 

There is sonething more iiroortant happening. That is the change in the 
intellectual enviroiment within the university and, more generally, within 
the oomtry. The very "fact the number of young persons who aire going into 
the training programs for public service has tripled over th-e last five 
or six years, is one measi:ire of that change in attitude. 

Incidentally this increase in students is not a product of the downturn in 
the eoonany. That increase began before th^ recession. It has something 
to do with the kind of ocmriitment that was expressed in the late 60 's in 
other ways and which has been translated into more establishment oriented 
acti'^/ities. 

I'm sure, tco, that many faculty members have :^3ccme less convinced that 
grand solutions for social problens will work, and are much more willing 
to lock at solutions from an incrarmtal point of view. This more modest 
approach causes faculty and stidents to be more acceptable to public 
officials. 
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There is also a rtew receptiveness by public officials as a result of 
increasing contacts with the academic connunity. And those contacts get 
increasingly eakier as more and more public officials thsnselves cone out 
of the academic ^programs which .are today training people for the public 
service. 

Difficulties, however, regain. There was a frank facing \jp to those 
difficulties this morning. It was pointed out that the reward systen for 
faculty members is not in tune with the kind of services we were discus- 
sing today. That is not as big a problem today as it was ten or fifteen 
years ago Nevertheless it still remains a necessity for univ^srsities, if 
they are to get deeply involved with this kind of activity to recognize 
it as an appropriate role for a professor. It's not enoxjgh that presidents 
and deans becone convinced of this, because they are not the ones who make 
decisions iitportant to faculty members. Those decisions are made by 
oolleagi:ies and/^-tiierefore, it is the faculty \Ntiich must believe that v^rk- 
ing with the practitioner would be as useful as h-aving an article published 
in the Merican Econanic Review or wherever. 

There is another problem on the university side, namely, a lack of adininis- 
trator control of the time of faculty members . i\nd that ' s not going to 
change. A variety of inducarants developed through cooperative, jointly- 
arrived-at decisions will be required. 

Ard, finally, on the university side, there is the difficulty of finan- 
cial arrarjgements betaveen the university and the faculty msriber and the 
financial arrangement between the university and the governmental juris- 
diction which wishes to use the services of the xmiversity. This cannot 
be left to ch-ance or to- ad hoc relations. One thing that ooxild help 
would be for the university and the govemmerit to sit down togethjer to 
develop sonething like the Kalamazoo arrangement viiich was described this 
morning. ' 

Cn the practitioner side, one diffioiLty relates to the different time 
span in which the yublic official operates. Another is that his expecta- 
tions are too high, in 'relation to v*iat, in fact, can be prwided by the 
university and its people. Finally, there is his. fear of ccaitroversy. 
This fear that controversy may grow out of vtot is discovered about the 
operation of a particular jurisdiction or agency by outsiders, i.e., by 
faculty-student research teams. This prc±>lQn is never going tc go away. 
The public official sirrply has to learn to live with it. 

On the other hand, faculty menbers shoiiLd not assume that their role is to 
embarrass public officials. 

I do not think we did a very good job of defining what services state and 
local government jurisdictions want, or need. We tended to just take that 
as given. A real effort to spell cut needs and the relationship of thsn to 
university resources must be maide. 
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We also were not very clear about vibBt it is factiLty members want to do. 
It rnay be that, in sore instances, it's [not university personnel vvho are 
relevant. It may be the secondary sctools in sane cases and in others a 
consulting firm, as well as other ooonuniti' resources. 'Ihere is no reason 
to expect that there will be any big turn around in the kind of things in 
which faculty members are interested and oply v*en these are defined and 
understood will, it be possible for then to make a substantial contribution. 

It would be helpful therefore if we did try, as a first step in this pro- 
cess, to determine what is needed, to do sane classifying, and to spell out: 
specific projects. 

There is a distinction between the application of already existing know- 
ledge about which, there is general agreeaient and the development of new 
knowledge. What is needed more than anything else is to involve people 
frcm the practical world on research teams with acadanics in order that a 
new kind of perspective can be brought to those .res^rch xaidertakings 
vAiich are expai:ding the body of knowledge available* 

Another useful distinction can be made between assistance for in:?)roying 
process and for doing policy analysis. Normally assistance about process 
raises less political controversy than policy help. It is also importart 
to distinguish between training and research. Thus far success has been 
greater with training than with research. 

Finally there is the question of wtiat can be done at the national lev^^^l 
by national associations. Vlhat must be renonbered is tt:at no national 
effort is worth anything unless it helps develop v^Drldng relationships 
at the operating level, i.e., between a carr^ius and connunity organisation. 
Case studies of siaccessful undezrtakings would be useful as would the 
development of mcdels of relationships which practice or logic suggest 
are workable. 

The primary need is to move frcm abstract generalizations about tne need 
for cooperation to very; specific CTpirical analysis of what is needed and 
wtat kird of institutional arrangenents are likely to serve thje interest 
of both practitioner and acadendc. 
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iCADEMIC IMSTITLTICMS ATO PUBLIC INTEREST GRCUPS— 
A PPAGSyffiTIC APPROACH TO A COOPEEATIVE AmCN PRDGPAT-l 

Dr, A, B. Biscce^ Jr ,* ** 

The proposal that associations representing institutions of hicher 
education and associations representing public officials plan and iTOlerr^ent 
a cooperative action program in urban affairs and acadenic public ser^/ice 
faces sa^/eral hurdles v/hich inust be overcone if higher education is to 
serve state and local government more effectively. 

At least four najor premises underlie the proposal. First, colleges 
and universities, by virtue of their instruction, research and service 
missions and the resources to conduct them, have s-abstantial although 
perhaps latent capability in state and local government matters. Second, 
goverrment officials and their constituents h*ave great probleins and h^ence 
great need for academic capabilities which can define problens, conduct 
research, arjd identify the consequences of alternative courses of action. 
Third, the route to more effective interaction between acadenic institutions 
and state and local government begins at the level of national associations. 
Fourth, tr^ere is an existing or a potential ccmrunity of interest among 
education associations and public interest groups in the area of urban 
affairs and academic public service of sufficient strength to generate both 
a partial reshaping of education^ priorities and reassessment of the 
attitudes of officialdom tcv/^ard acadsre. 

All of these prsnises are partially true. It is the rsrainder that 
have led to the seemingly endless arjd repetitive series of conferences 
and debates in th,e past five or so years on thB role of higher education 
in urban affairs and public service. 

Higher education does in fact ccirmarjd an unduplicabla set of Joicwledge 
resources, both nationally and in the individual states « To say that these 
resources are or should be available for a particular purpose in a specific 
place at a specific tinra is naive unless the ground rules and limits have 
been determined through .legitimate processes and are well understood. 

State and local government officials and their constituents do face 
- horrendous problems (and correspondingly large opportunities) but as yet 
th-ey do not look to acacOTe consistently as a problem-solving resource . 

National associations of academic ar^ piiDlic institutions can play an 
effective role in 'planning and implementing tr^ proposed cooperative action 
nrogram; but they can do so only with effective two-way lirJcages with and 
ccrmitrnents from their constituent miCTbers and each other. 



■*The author notes that another paper b^s been cannissioned on the same 
subject but "as seen by practitioners." The need to do so speaks 
volumes about the problems inhjerent in acaderlc public service. 

**A^scciate Vice President for P^jblic Ser'/ice, The Universit*/ of Tennessee 
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National associations of academic and public institutions do have a 
corrrjnity of interest. Presently it is only at the irost casual level, cro-- 

ceeding largely in terms such as "ycu !<now we really ought to " In ^ 

reality, each association or interest group has a generous supply of pure- 
bred oxen and Vvholly-cwned ditches :>*acb. prevail in ccnrTianding' attention 
ever the mixed strains arjd j'::int tenancy arrangenents . 

Ne/e2rtheless, the view is being expressed with increasing urgency 
that universities, those unique and unduplicable reservoirs of "human capa- 
bility, stcuid return a dividend on society's huge investments in th^ by 
raping pecple solve tr^ pressing problems in our times and realize their 
crportimities for iinprovement.* Academe should be as helpful for conrtunity- 
dwellers as it has been for farmers. Academic public .':?er'7ice is a primary 
route to credibility in an era of accountability. 

Unfortunately the record, with sore outstar-ding exceptions, h^as not 
fceen gccd. This is offered ois a truism \>*iich is the sine gua non of the 
proposed cooperative action program. 

It is difficult ro explain by traditional m.eans the modest contribution 
of riigi^er education to the solution of urban ills . The need for more skill- 
fully designed and administered acadenic programs is veil recognized. -'loney 
and connitment also ha^/e been present at certain places and at certain times. 
The ?crd Fcurdaticn's urban affairs program v.ias terminated recently after 
20 year - $36,000,000 investment in learning th^t acadore h^s not helced 
cities miuch. 

The first irtr€dim.ent to a successful relationship bet^.veen academe and 
urban areas is *±at the prcblens are damn tough 1 Second is th-at the accan- 
plishments by vdiich sore tend to judge "success" are not realistic. 



""'Jee as examples: ^ 

Power to the States; :-1obili2ing Public Technology , the Council 
of State Gcivemmenrs, 1972. pp. 41-46 of Surmary Report. 

Public Technology; A Tool for Sol^/inc National Problgns , Peport 
of the CcrnTiitt:ee on Intergoverrmental Science Relations to the 
Federal Council for Science arjd Technology, 1972. p. 7. 

The Acadenic Cormunity: A 3ac3cup Force to State Government , 
Sou-^'.hem Regional Education Beard, 1974. 

A Question of Partriorsliip: Institutions of Higher Education as 
a Resource in t±:e Solution of National Problems , National Asso- 
ciation of State Univers; ":ie'^* -^.d Land-Grant Colleges. 

President's Message on Science and Tecrjiclcgy to the Ccncress, 
Pichaird M. Mi:<cn, March 15, 1972, H. i:cc. Mo*. 92-193. 
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For ejarrple, has acade^B solve the ghetto problem, elirninated povert', pro-- 
vided healthy envircnmeiits, fumf^.ed limitless energy or found rnass trans- 
portation at reasonable cost ^Ntdch uses little fuel and enits no pollutants? 
Acadera ^>dll never be successful in terms of achieving quick and comprehensive 
solutior^ on the scale implied here because: a) the problens are political as 
\vell as academic; and b) they are net problems at all, Thjey are complex 
universes ccmposed of nr/riad short and long-run problems arjd issues which 
must be understood and attacked over a period of time, as h^ been true in any 
major academic success story fran agriculture to aerospace , Moreover, the 
arr •^{.i^bility of proposed solutions is govemecT by the goals held by differing 
.t! v^'r^.timas canpeting elsrents of society. Third is a lack of internal 
v:..vg.:i^ U'ation among suppliers and iisers of "urban kno^vledge ajid methodologies" 

^.-roblen-solving -purposes. Fourth is a lack of e:<temal cormunication 
leaiiiig to mutually supporti've understanding between acadera.and officialdom. 
And fifth, the incentives tor irjdividual suppliers arjd users of i^rban problem- 
solving tech-nologies are Vc \\e. 

With this stark background, which hopefully is fair in broad outline, 
where are the pressure points for encoiaraging colleges and universities to 
:iddress more effectively the problems of itaerican ccnmunities? IZasically, 
they lie in five domains of such iiroortance th^t any strategy mtust include 
tJien all. 

1. Higher education associations 

2 . Public interest groups 

3. Indi^/idual colleges and universities 

4. State and local government officials, 

including legislators 

5. The federal government 

These five dcmains are dissimilar in many respects and are somewhat heterogeneous 
internally. ^However, they do face sane cormon huidles in th^e area of "address- 
ii:g m^:re effectively the problems of American ccrmtunities . " 

In general, the main hurdles thjey share are as follows, each of which 
requires new strategies and incentives to overcora* 

The first hurdle is definitional. v\hat dees "more effective" vraan? 
Knat are the success criteria? At what point ^mSLl higher education have m.et 
or begun to meet, its obligations to American carmurJ-ties and hav are the 
•-varying degrees of success along the way measured? 

Second, what are the crgani2:ational. ard cormunication channels diTplied 
by a cooperative action program among education associations and punlic interest 
groi:K^s? 

Third r how is cormitrent to sezr/e and be served generated and sustained? 
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Se^/eral biases V-.ll cenneate the following discussion of these three 
hurdles. They are revealed at the outset in hopes of offsetting cpinicnated- 
ness ^.'d-th fairness. 

1. The role cf the national associations is limited. They can 
elevate the debare to national visibility, a not insignificant contribution. 
They can coagulate opinion and ccnverii it to policy. They can seek resources. 
They can stiimilate discussion and enthusiasm at u-orking levels. They can 
re caute nd the shape of programs. But th^y cannot teach courses, avjard 
degi3^i3, offer public service or, in the case of the public interest groups, 
identify the needs of a particular conrunity, hire the graduates, or iirple- 
rnent the recormerdations of e:q:erts on better ways to go\''em. 

2. ^-fork is done at the local level. A national effort is likely to 
remain in th*e status of "conversation" unless the effort includes ways to 
get WO-,: done. 

3. '''j::yrk dene by urii^/ersities traditionally and necessarily is deter- 
r.iined and i:npler.ented by faculty. >rnen national associations seek to assert 
leadership in what the institutions do, means must be present to generate 
faculty carmitmen-t. ■ 

4. 2-layors, county officials, gcvernors, and legislators VTiU deter^ 
mine largely what should be dene for thsn. National asscciaticns and 
faculty generally will not, either in term^ cf t^^es of graduates hired or 
public service received arjd impleranted. 

Assuming the correctness of these asserticr-s in the present ccnte:ct, 
the discussion new proceeds to three major hurdles standing in tha way of 
a cooperative action prcgr am. Th^e essence is that "definition" is the ini^tial 
key to "cannunication" ar.d "camitment. " 

Definitio n 

Many of us have a positive notion of the universities ' role in urban 
affairs and acacanic public sen/ice. Often these notions are expressed in 
-^/ague generalj;cies which hide rather than reveal, basic underlying differences 
of opinion. Included in ttiis general irjiictaent are mtembers of the univer- 
sity comiunity who are involved and who meet at least occasionally to exchange 
inforration and viev-points. 

Several years ago seme of the federal agencies v.^e fond of meeting 
with university representatives to discuss so fev/ people trained in 
public administration were engaged in public administration. The presuzro- 
tion new is that education and training in urban affairs may not produce 
more highly skilled practitioners in urban affairs without considerable 
prior thought about the kinds of graduates needed by ccmunities . 

Faculty with leanings tavard instruction and m.ore-cr-less pure research 
often fear they will be forced into a service mode ^/^.thjout adequate .local ard 
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and national reccgniticn. ikJrninistrations fear political i 2a ticn of the 
•university, not to nsntion undesirable skev/inc of resource allocations a\vay 
front instruction and research tcv/ard practical ratters. 

Practitioners often fear the university; or recc<-ize little chance 
of being able to conrtunicate with it and vice versa; or are convinced, scrre- 
tires through e:q:erience, th-at the university will not be interested in 
their specific probler., willing to work in a practical tisvB fraine, or will- 
ing to limit consideration to alternatives v/hich are politically and finan- 
cially realistic. 

And yet, as a general there and underlying pranise of the proposed 
cooperative program, irany people appear convinced th-at imiversities can 
ser^/e cities and cities need them to do so, 

Re eanrF ^-dations 

The higher education associations, the public interest groups, and the 
federal gove3nx:ent should sponsor a v;ell plarjied series of inquiries, debates 
ard. studies leading to a irajor joint policy staterenr on the potential for 
university ser/ice to connuniti^ thirough teaching, research, and seir/ice. 
/Jithin the . nei-ct t^v'elve to eighteen months vve should a) define ^mat rve are and 
v.T^t we are not talldr.g about; b) state specifically v.h.y acacere should or 
should noTz be involved rr.ore productively in urban affc.irs and acad<H?ic public 
ser^/ice; c) suggest seme appropriate ard realizable goals fran be Ji the 
suppliers' and the users' point of view; ard d) outline seme specific v;ays 
to attempt to reach the goals. 

The policy statement and its unde2:pinnings shoxiLd be xjndertahen colla- 
boratively by representatives of acadcane and officialdom. It should identify 
the pluses and minuses on both sides of the fence for more effective ser'/ice 
to cannunities. 

It should clarify the roles of each of the five major groups of parti- 
cipants listed above and any "office" or "focal point" established to spear- 
head the program. It should pay particular attention to concerns at the 
camptis and state and local goverrmjent levels. And it should identify alter- 
native levels of acccmpli-Shment to be sought according to various assumed 
levels of resource availability. 

In short, until ''^t know v;hat we are really talking about with seme 
precision, it will be -Ufficult. to comtunicate it or gain ccmmitment for the 
concept. The uncertai^^ties surrounding the idea of serving cities better 
are an open invitatic". to continue to feel ccmfoirtable in doing what vie are 
ncv; doing in the associations, on campus and in city hall. 



_^ca^°\ tet®^^ to 




ration"" rir-ce^^' a ^-::r-^^xXo-^-^, ^^^'t^' c^^^e^c^^^^^^i^ 
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Ccmnitxent • 

Of all i±e cormitaents that coiild be nade, only t^vo are of enduri^ic. 
v-alue — the ccnmitaent of faculty to er^gage in education and research in \ ^an 
affairs and in acadenu.c public service and the ccnrcitrant of state ai':d 1. 
officials to give active consideration to hiring graduates and using the 
research and service • 

Although a period of effective leadership at the national level iray 
produce sore interim succes:^es, , lasting success wdLLl he- generated locally. 
?Jhen this occurs, lasting cormiteent at the national le^'■ ' ^dll tend to 
follow. 

Two of the studies contarolated in the first recoiirencL^c.'. Vz-culd 
address the v;ays and rreai:s to generate camitnent at the t.-:o levels. 
These ^^t:uld not have to be baseS entirely on original research 1%^ : could 
draw heavily fron, for exairple, th^ excerfrnents urder>;ay in V^.a ■■Tational 
Science Fcundaticn's E:<periT.ental R&D Incentives Freer am. ^r•x^3 prcgram 
includes intensi^.e ccnsideraticn of such th-irgs as barriers t;^ ^h=^ f Ic^.v* of 
applied tednnolccy irtposed by both universities and qcyjezrmecrits . Under- 
standing th^se barriers and a ^villingness to attarot to cvercorie tiv3n are 
,irxerative to a cccperative action prcgran. 

?eccmr.endatich 



Building balanced cciTiTiitrents at the local level in^TJlves adding ne^.-; 
priorities cr shifting old ones. Thiis is net a short-njui process. , :-!cr^:Over, 
it assures the accorplishrrent of the reccmr.endations already prcposed. 

The only specific recormsndation offered h^re is that ccnnitaent 
building nust be the nurrher one priority of the focal r/ofjit for thja ccc-pera- 
tive action program and high on each sponsor's list. The other recorrrenda- 
tions should be inplenented in a way t:' - encourages and facilitates build- 
ing balanced conniteents among all fi' *^ categories of partJ.cipants . 
Pelaticnshiips with federal aga^:ies, foundations ard others shjould be 
orientated tacard finding resources th-.rc support ijormitrrent building* And, 
finally, despite the urgent' need for n.'rw resources, tiiey are so scarce at 
this tirre that comiitments to do th^ best we can with have shjould 

be anph-asized. 
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THE CI1Y ?^ID 'IKE U^H^JEPSTTI 
Jair£is L. Caolincrer 



■ There has been frequent discussion ever the past se^/eral yearif:« about 
the "urban crisis" in --irerica. Typically, sceakers identify the undnr-- 
lying reasons for this crisis as flowing frcm a lack of adequate amounts 
of. rrcney for Icxral coverrjr.ents to deal with their prcblens and with x±ie 
needs of citizens. ' Yet even v;hen increased sums of mcney have been pro-- 
'/ided, the coroonent problems of thje current crisis have not generally 
dissipated. VJe need only re^^e^.-; the results of thje "Great Society" 
prograrrs or thje results of federal and state revenue shying prccranis to 
reach this conclusion. 

Obviously, factors such as ne^«; tech-nology, existing technolocr/ from 
othjer fields such as the space program, mder standing what rpotivates the 
human being, dealing v/ith a fragmented local gcvemment system that reqoires 
unified, answers, and many others h-ave a role to play in resolving oxir 
"urban crisis p" so v;e can mcve onto building a more nearly perfect society 
that is peaceful and that permits all to realize their *"'^potential . Is not 
this our derrxratic hope for ourselves and our cities airjd cur country"?' 
^!a^'be even for cur 'AT^rld? 

It is apparen:: to most cbser^/ers that an individi:ial city government 
c:^ never l:ave all the rescurcas and all th:e e>q:ertise necessar^/ to con- 
duce thje thecratical and the practical research necessary' to begin 
a^'Stamatically to solve our ver^/ basic prcblGms, Often, there is :;r:t 
even a cormitment: by polic:/ maJ-cers and administrators in ci" ...as' to 'she 
•nca^^ for such research. 

Yet there e:dst all o^^er cur country/ universities staffed \^th profes- 
sional people — teachers and researchers — who tcgether might Wf^ll fill 
the e:<pertise gap that plagues cur cities • Seldom,- though, does uhe 
univernity forri a continuing relationship vrith a scecific gov.-'nmen'.- to 
aprr:>?.ch jointly the resolution of problans. ^hy is this the case? 

lat us bdgin by examining the respective roles of cities and univer- 
sities. ThiP city if a govBrnm^tal agency established as a crea -ure of 
the stati" t": govern; to maintain th*e peace; to provide ser^/ices for 
people thciz cannot othervdse be provided; to provide ser'/ices that the 
pecple desire • -In carrying out this function, cit'/ goverment needs a 
vvide range of £,pecific expert assistance. For exairole, advice is needed 
frcm physical scientists concerning ^^a.ter tables, sev/age treatmejit, and 
chefnicai analysis for the police decartment to nam.e only a few. exanples . 
Professional expertise is needed in the areas of public health, legal 
serfTices, and many c^chjar such areas. Sccial scientists becane involved 
in many respects. To give one example, efforts to attssnpt to dewlcp a 
consents of the citizenry within a govemmantal unit obviously have 
ramificaticr^s for sociolcgists, psychologists, and others. In the past, 
more re.Tationsri.ps ha^/e developed befcveen rnxmiicical govemm.ents and schools 
of public acmjxistraticn . Hcv/^ever, the expertise needed by cities in 
dealing '^th problems e:<terid far beyond the range of e:<pertise available on 
th*e faculties of the typical schools of oublic administration. Generally, 
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the kir-d of e:<pert-ise cescrired above is not available cn the adminis- 
trative staff of aiv/ city. Cften, all city acrrinistrators \<Grk in the final 
analysis as cperati^iss trying to provide line seir^/ices. They do not have 
the breadth necessarv' to provide the full array of expert opinions needed 
to consider all the cpt:.cns ava.ilable in ccmbating tiie "urban crisis". 
In addition, it dees not make eccncrrdc sense to have an expert on the staff 
who rray be needed only cccasicnally . Therefore, th-e cit%^ adxriinistrator 
finds that he or she niust frp>quently eirploy outside consulting assistance. 
This norr^ally t^skes the shape of an indi^/idual college professor or a pro- 
fessional consu^.ting firm. Parenthetically, I might add that the professor 
is often involved -vTith 'che consxilting firm so that even when the firm is 
used, tr^re is an indirect relationship with academe. Later on, we shiall 
explore the problems of this kind of consulting approach to problen sol^/ing. 
Hcv;evav, it should be pointed out here th^t there is a need for the balance 
cf the thecreti.cian in conjunction with the ^vork of the practical adminis- 
trator. 

■*lh2Lt then is. the role of the university-". The mission of the university/ 
can be brckeii int.::- three parts as follows: 

A . Instruction 

3 • research 

C . Se2r/ice 

l?nfortunately service to the cannunity or to society has too frequently be- 
ccri=i a step-child, beca'use the university re-jard systen for faculty members 
relates to theur instructional abilities and their research acccmplishments 
rather than t*o their ser^/ice achievements. Kcv/ever, the university often 
needs the city in carrying cut its mission. For example, the research^ — 
riartioiLarly in the social sciences — often needs the city as a laboratory. 
"^jB academic often needs thje practical knowledge that can be given to him or 
•:er by the city administrator. In like fashion, the instinjctioral part of 
thje mission can often use the city organization, for example, as a place- 
ment mechanism for student interns. It is the tiiesis of this paper that the 
university ^wculd benefit by e:<tending its service mission to assume co-equal 
statrjs \^th its instruction^ and its research undezrtakings . Thjere is little 
reason v;hy the ser^/ice function cannot be related to professional or orogram- 
matdc goals of the university. 

Given the discussion aixDve about thie basic mission of the city and the 
basic mission of the university, it wctiLd appear that a cooperative approach 
utilizing the needs and strengths of each could be advantageous to both. 
Ha^/e^/er, in th^ past such cooperative ventures have not e^/olved very often. 
^Jhere they have, they have tended to deperji upon a continuation in. office of 
the cerscpjnel in each institution v^ho started the ccoperative venture. In 
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other ^.ords, frequently such ccocerative ventures have not ceen institu- 
tionalized. In addition, it might be stated that there are ^7ariC'.:s reasons 
^Ar-hy such cooperative approaches ha\'e not often developed. A few of these 
are listed as follows: 



A, Universities ir-creasingly are faced v/ith the sarre laak of 
resources th^t has characterized cities. ThJ.s is true 
not only of the pri^/ate institution but also of rnany 
large state universities v^iich ha^-e faced budget cuts in 
our recent uncertain econany. 

3. Frequently individual professors have preferred not to see 
cocperative ventures develop betaveen cities and universities, 
because such institutionalization is construed as tending 
to limit their opportunities to perform consulting v;ork 
or research as irjdependent contractors. Frequently, a city 
administrator may approach a university for seme ?djrid of 
assistance only to be met t^ath a request by a given faculty 
meiber that he or she be paid fcr the >."ork reqx:iested. In 
seme instances paynrent is appropriate but in other instances 
it is not. In any event, th-is tendency of academics to 
reqixest such payrent h^as tended to create a negative attitude 
on the part of many pt±)lic administrators. 

C, Cften the practitioner v:ho is concerned vn.th mundane, routine^ 
'/It very important day to day tasks, is soTdS^.vhat "turned 
off" by thje image of the academic as "far out" or "ivory 
tower." Certainly these term^ do not apply to all people in 
the university • However, th^t is often the image. Familiarity 
as much as anything else will correct this image, but — 
heretofore: — there has been little opportunity for the 
acads:Tic ar^d the practitioner to m^eet on an}^thing l:.>>a equal 
terms. By and large they attend different professional m^iie.t- 
ings and write for and read different professional pufalicc tions . 
These ccrrments do not apply as well to the acade?nic :Lr. the area 
of public administration as they do in other fields. 

D. In the past there b-as been a lack df ccrrmcnali.ty betaveen thje 
uriiversitv;' ar^d the city. VJhile the city typically h^s a central 
administration v^ch coordinates the major thxusts of the citr/, 
the university does not. The world of academe values the 
independence of the indi^/idual professional. Thus it is 
difficult for the practitioner tc knew hcr.i; to have access to the 

■ indi^/idual professor. As a matter of fact, the goals of the 
university arsl the city are scraevAiat cifferent. The city 
administrator is interested in the results of particular 
research for help in sol^/ing specific problems. The researcher 
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is also intsrssted in that but in a larger sense is 
interested in v/nat can be learned for future application 
or future theoretical development. There is little reason^ 
though, these goals cannot be hanronized. However, 
thje university is a fomLdable enough institution that, 
typically, the adrrinistrator does not have the knavledge 
th^t is necessary to knew hj3W to get the appropriate 
individual ^.^dthJji the university who can help with a given 
prcblem. In fact, the university itself often is not 
organized in s\xh a fashion as to identify easily individuals 
^.vho might help on specific probler?j5, 

E. In addition, it stould be pointed out th^t in the "cazc the- 
acaderlc hias often not been willing to approach rcisearch 
with a city cn a basis of equality . City administrators 
h-ave disliked being accorded sore kind of second class^s^tus 
in discussing research or in performing research for^ given 
municipality. In fact, it is necessary to have the practi- 
tioner to help identify th^e prcblem and the acaderic to helo 
structure the research. There ^vculd sesn to be little reason 
why tr^ese fevO cannot operate as a team, each one of whou is 
an iirrortant ingredient in the final result. 

r. It rmst be.poL^.ted out that the merber schools of the r^Terican 
Association of State Cclleces and Universities frequently have ' 
begun as teachers \ institutions . ThJ.s is a very specific 
mission. Although th^e staterent iray be an over generalization, 
it ought to be pointed out that historically research has not 
been considered as one of thje strengths of the colleges and 
universities affiliated with the AASCU. Ihis, therefore, 
has tended also to inhibit the develorirent of cooperative 
ventures between the city and the university at least where 
an AASCU school has been in^Tol^/ed. 

Having engaged in the above general discussion, it is now the purpose 
of this paper to explore one occperative approach tr^t was structured in, 
orje city vdth one university-. This cooperative approach was never imple- 
mented for reasons that will be discussed. Ho-zever, it is the writer's 
opinion t±at the approach in question overcame many of the constraints to 
cooperation th^t have been discussed ar^d,. therefore, that it can serve as 
a '^Talid model for experirentaticn for the future. 

The writer became city manager of Kalamazoo, ?4ichigan, in 1968. 
Kalamazoo is a city V/tiich has in or near it four institutions of higher 
learning. These are the folia-zing: (a) Western 'Michigan Universit^^ a 
large university offering decrees at the bachelors, masters, and doctorate 
level; (b) Mazcireth College, formerly a Cath-olic Girls School that is now 
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co-educaticnal, a sr^all liieral arts cxDllege; (c) Kalarazoo Valley Ccmuniti/ 
College/ a rather gocc sized cornnunito^ college; (d) I^arrazoo College v.iiich 
is the oldest college in the state of Michigan • Ihis is a rnediurr; sized 
private liberal arts college that originally was founded by the Baptist 
Church arjd vstiich has retained close ties ;vlth the citv goverrment and \%d.th 
the ?ov7er structure within thje cccTmanity over the years. 

Ihe writer, on beconing city manager, detsnnined that it would be 
^sirable to try to create closer relationships between the education insti-- 
rations and the city. Therefore, a nurber of prograirs were instituted wtdch 
involved placing interns frori the colleges in cit^^ departments, using indi- 
vidual college professors to consult on specific prcblesns that the city had, 
heaving fairly regular ineetings with universitv^ adininistrators in order to 
discuss problesTs that were ocarmon to the two, and encouraging social rela- 
tionshdps between city administrators and university administrators and 
teachers. This kind of effort culminated in a vorJcshop which can best be 
described as a brainstor:iLng session. A number of city departaient heads 
were invited to a retreat along with selected professors and administrators 
from Western Michigan Universitr/. Ihe purpose of the workshop was to begin 
to identify the unmet needs vfeLch tlie city administration saw before it. 
Ihe further aim of the workshop \^s to discuss ways in which the resources of 
the \miversity might be marshalled to begin • dealing with some of those needs 
on a systsnatic basis. Out of thJLs workshop grew a number of contacts. The 
follc/.dng is .m^erely illustrative: 

A. One professor performed an economic analysis of a proposal 
to expand our airport and drew the conclusion that — on 

a cost/benefit basis — the airport should not be expanded. 
Parenthetically, I might point out th-at, in my opinion, he 
reached the wrong conclusion. However, liis work was then 
helpful in establishing a frama^v'ork of discussion over the 
" years . 

B. Library assistance in pulling together materials that are 
of assistance at any given time to city administrators. 

C. Assistance with forming and operating the regional organi- 
zation in this area. 

D. Specific planning assistance in \^orking for a canprehensive 
plan in the oannunity. 

E. Having the Theatre Department of the university plan perform- 
ances particularly for children in our parks along with the 
recreation programs. , 

? . The planning and implesnentation of a program to put murals 
throughout the dov.Tii:cwn area. These murals all were 
intended to have seme artistic value to them. 

% 
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G. Scientific assistance in planning for the future utiliza- 
tion of -Vv-ater resources and in planning for sev;age treatrr.ent. 

H. Assistance in ccnputer planning. 

I. The Parks Department actua2JLy offered an undeveloped piece of 
ground to a class at vrestem to have tinat class develop a 
plan for the park v^ch wuld be inrplCTented if v.'ell done. 

J. Certain assistance with testing in th^ personnel depart- 
ment and in the placerent of interns . 

K. Certain assistance in structuring the research departrent 
of the city. 

The conducting of many studies in the police departrrent in 
an era when the police departeent v.^s under attack for not 
having good ccmnunity relations. 

Assistance vri-th the community relations deptorment of the 
city where the aid of sccioipgists and other social scientists 
proved to be invaluable in' the work of th^ departrent . attsipt- 
ing to irprove relationships beti*;een ^Jarious kinds of people 
in the ccrnTiunit\% 

N. Assistance in such areas as charter revision and other work 
of thds kind. 

Thus, it is obvious that, in this ccmnunity, there have been specific ' 
contacts over the years wtiich have brought the university and the city into 
a rather close position. 

It was then detemined , however, that it was timely to develop a pro- 
posal wtiich would institutionalize this kind of relationshi-p and w^iich 
would create mutually advantageous research, for both the city and the • 
university. The proposed Kalamazoo Center for Metropolitan Research pro- 
vided: 

Rationale ; To provide for ongoing university-city liaison for urban 
area probJ.eru solving, and coordinate disparate, single p.^rpose 'stv:dies. 

To provide acadOTics x-Tith access to primar^^ data in the 
urban govemnTental system, 

Or?anizing Principle : 

- a joint mdertaking for city of Kalamazoo and Western Michigan 
University 

- pro^/ide a stable darand base for utilizing academic resources 
with mutual definition of work needs and incentives 
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sitr.' to negotiate separate consulting contracts 

- to provide research uziiizaticn through ar::crccriate txdHcv 
council and support staff. 

Tne ad^'antaces of the proposal included above can in part be described 
as follows: 

A. There is running through the proposal a tenor of equality 
betaveen the cit%' administrator and the university acad^ic 
or researcher. 'Ihis is import^t if the academic is to be 
accepted in city hall. 

B. There is the prov;Lsicn of a repository for materials 
de\^oped so th^t tijey do not get lost by being stored in 
indi^/idual administrators' offices or in individual pro- 

^ fessors* offices or hones. Th^e is a place for collection 
of relevant materials. 

C. The proposal ^eates a coordinating office to tie the 
university €^eth^ and to provide the access point for 
th:e administrator. 

D. There is a method developed for the identification of 
needs in a v;ay th^t v.lU make it^ssible to tie th^se 
needs to the potential ans^vers that can be de^/eloped 
th-rough systSTiatic research by the university*. 

E. There is a team, approach v.iiich can be noted flowing through 
the proposal. 

F. " Str.ce research vri.ll probably be successful only in an atmos- 

pbjere of m^^jitual trust, th^ thrust of die proposal h^s been 
to create an agency with appropriate control but also with 
appropriate opportunities for contact in order to develop 
this }dnd of trust. 

G. V»nile the proposal envisions one university and one city, 
there is no reason why later it cannot be expanded, after 
proving itself successful, to other go^^emmental units and 
even conceit/ably to other universi.ties . It is the ^^iter's 
opinion, hav-ever, that there are enough constraints to 
cooperative ventures betx-Jeen cities and universities v/ithout 
adding the additional corrplicating factor of multiple govern- 
mental units at the outset which units may not have totally 
consistent goa].s. Thus, it was proposed th^at the largest 
government *jnit in the area develop a relationship with the 
largest uni^nersity in the area, vMch relationship then later 
ccMld easily be expanded to include otl'ier governmental units 
and perhaps ex^en other schools. 



jointly by the cit^* adirir-istration and a nirrier of acacsnicians and adrinis- 
crators at Western Michigan University*. ParticiLarly inTOived in pushing 
the concepr frar. the university^ wezre the Associate Dean of rhe Graduate 
School and the Vice President for Acaderdc Affairs. Frcrn the city perspec- 
ti^^e, probably the strongest proponents were the Cit\' Manager and the 
Di actor of the Research Bureau. This Director iv-as not a departrent head 
but^was an adrrinistrative assistant to the City Manager, Ultirrately, the 
5catd of Trustees of Western Midiigan University^ approved the proposal. 
At rhis pcini the City Carmission of the Cit\' of KaianTazoo began showing . 
concern about the proposal arjd ultirrately rejected it. It appeared that 
th^e following were factors in the rejection of the City Ccmrrission ; 

A. .Another college in the city which perceived itself as 
raving had over the years a "special relationsrJ.p" with 
the city, discreetly and behind the scenes, irade known 
certain reservations about fonralization of contacts 
like this ulth the large state university. Ihe contacts 
appeared effective in persuading one or inore city ccmrris- 
sioners that they ought to oppose the entire concept. 

3. In addition, sore acadordcs frcm Western Michigan Univer- 
sity also approached individual city ccmrissicners suggest- 
ing that the proposal vojJ.d liirit contacts that had already 
been built up over the years. Ihis approach to indi\rLdual 
city'.cornrdssioners also appeared to carry'' y\ieight in the 
ultiinate rejection. 

C. The third factor is, in the writer's opinion, a fear on 
the part of th-e city ccnmission that the city iranager was 
beccming too powerful an individual in the entire govern- 
mental system. Certain rnen±)ers of the city carrniission saw 
this kind of proposal as adding greatly to the paver and 
to the influence of the city manager as caipared with the 
city ocirmission. . 

In spite of the rejection, which appeared to be for reasons other than 
th^ basic soundness of the proposal, it is the view of the writer that this 
is one of the few truly innovative models that has beerl developed to try to 
create a spirit of cooperation between the city and the imiversity. 

It is the feeling, both of the writer v±io was involved in develcroent 
of this proposal and of the high-level university administrators who were 
invol'^/ed in the developnent of this proposal, that the success of the pro- 
posal depends not so much on citizen support as it does on the srrDport of 
the key people \d.thin th^ administration of the university and the adminis- 
tration of the city^ The final question is vAiat kind of tone are they 
setting? In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the proposal dis- 
cussed in this paper is intended to bring one government and one univ^sity 
or at most a series of governments in one geographical area — into a ^ 



reg-jLlarized relaricnsriip with one cr more colleges cr iniv-ersities v.lthin 
trie sara geocrachical area, vrriile this approach or one like it rray begin 
CO create effective utilization of the resources of the university/ in 
dealing with th^ prcblers of the cities that have been referred to as the 
"urban crisis", there is still in this countri/, a inajor gap. This gap 
appears to be a lack of cooperative effort in attanpting to bring the" 
resources of acadane to bear on the actual development of policies on some 
kind of a national scale to begin to deal \^dth vihkt vje have identified 
already as ti-ie rjrban crisis, there are sane programs which appear to 

be rele^/ant in this area. Hcv;ever, it is perceived that this is beyond t-he 
scope of thjLs pv'iper. 
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UCTER^iJVL OBSTACLES TO SUCCESSFUL 

?hdgra:'S in ut?£a:: .^aips aiz) 

ACADEMIC PUBLIC SEHlTiCE 
Glenn Fisher* ** 

My assignment is to analyze the cfcstacles withJLn universities which 
reduce their capacities for acadOTic public ser\dce to state and local 
governments. Underlying my analysis are t\^ basic premises: 

1. The university has resources \^ch can and should be applied 
directly to the solution of urban probleins. It is not necessary to inven- 
tory these rescurces, but the collection of capable r^eople with a la-rge and 
diverse store of specialized knowl-rige and skills vfcich make up a univer- 
sity faculty is obviously an iirportant part of these resources, 

2. To date university vj-f forts ainied directly at the solution of urban 
problems have not been overly successfvil. Two recent papers by William 

C. Pendleton spell out sane of the details cf the disappointing results 
am specify sctre of the c±>stacio.-» to a more fruitful relationship ,1 

There is little point in repeadjig the points made by Pendleton • 
Instead I will attsnpt to e:x>lairi sane of the phencsnena which he reports 
by analyzi-ng the organization and goals structure of American universities, 

analysis, if valid, points to sate clear conclusions regarding the 
strategies v^iich must be followed if there is to be a substantial improve- 
rnent in the response of universities to urban problems. 

A fe^ years ago, Clark Kerr popularized the term multiversity to des- 
crite the caiplex, pluralistic institution that is the modem American 
loniversity. His analysis of the way in which the English and German con- 
cepts of a university conbined with the land grant idea and evolved into 
the present-day American university is an enlightening one. Hbv^ver, too 
much^erohasis upon the multiversity idea may obscure the fact that the 
contributions of the two European models are unequal. It is true that 
some numbers of the university comrunity wuld like to ertphasize under- 
graduate teaching in the Oxford-Cambridge style v*iile others are oriented, 
toward cannunity service in the land grant tradition, but these emphases 
are us\aally overshadowed by the German idea of discipline-oiiented research 
and graduate training whicii found its first American expression at Johns 
Hopkins. This is the orientation of the most prestigious faculty menbers 
in the prestigious universities viiich train most of the facult\' members of 
other universities. ^ It is also the model which both faculty and adminis- 
tration canronly folla^^ when engaged in efforts to "upgrade" their own 
universities . 



•^Jilliam C. Pendleton, Urban Studies and the University - the Ford Foundation 
Experience (A Ford Foundation Peprint) and University Citv Relations Revised 
(A Ford Foundation Reprjjit) . 

*I would like to express to my colleagues James Kuklinski, Paul .^^gelli, 
Marjorie .Taylor, and Richard Zody, thanks for helpful catments. 

** Pecents Professor of Urban Affairs, Wichita State University/ 
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The primacy' of the German contribution has tre^nendous significance for 
intra and inter-university organization and for the universities' abilit\' 
to.re^^pond to an "urban mission." A university facult\' is organized into 
departiaents vviiich correspond to disciplines. Departments are organized into 
schools or colleges under deans who report to the president. Carnrunications 
follow the departrnental-college route i:c3ward and decisions made by the 
university board or president follow the saitie course do^vnward. Perhaps even 
more irroortarit, decisions or recomiendations rrade by the faculty are within 
a departmental--college framework. The pr^jriary* within-institution loyaltv^ 
of facilty membei^s is to their departnent. The department is th-e basic 
political unit for decisions involving s-ac:h irrportant matters as curriculum 
and faealty persorinel (hiring, tenure and prorotion) . 

More ijTOortantly, however, the inportance of the deoartment goes far 
beyond the campus boundaries of a universitv'. A departoent is the local 
branch of discipline of the same name which is tightly knit, v^ven if infer-- 
mcilly organized. The basic element of a discipline's organization is a 
national association, a nimber of journals and a netw:)rk of academic 
patronage vmch extends fror. the top graduate schools to the bottom of the 
acadsnic pecking order. ^ 

The ability of a professor in a graduate school to plac^ "his" or ; "her" 
graduate stixients depends largely upon his standing in the discipline. 
Standing in the discipline,, in turn, depends upon the quality of his or her 
publications in disciplinary journals and upon personal relationships 
cultivated within the discipline. The newly minted Ph.D. is ^-^ell schooled 
in the belief that achievement and eventual apoointment to the facxiLty of 
a prestige graduate school depends upon the qualities that gave his or her 
major professor standing in the discipline. The journals, of coiirse, serve 
the discipline by publishing highly specialized articles that advance knav- 
ledge and challenge the intellect of their highly specialized readers. 

The ambitious faculty member is thus left witti little choice. He or 
she must auncentrate his or her energies upon the IdLnd of research that will 
lead to publication in disciplinary journals and must continue and expand 
acquaintanceships among ixrportant or premising people in the discipline. 

This particular form of university and disciplinary organization has 
•proved to.be an extronely successful way of organizing the search for new 
knowledge. The achievement of the modern university in creating new know- 
ledge ''in many fields is an awe-inspiring one. The results of thf}se activities 



^The hierarchy of university prestige and the role wiich this hierarchy 
plays in The Academic r^arketplace was described in a , book of the same 
name by Theodore Coplow and Reece J. McGee, published in 1958. My 
impression is that the situation has changed little since that cime. 
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have had a treniendous ir^ct i:?x)n urban areas. In fact, it is the re\^ 
•lution in our abi].it\^ to cxeat^ new knowledge which is the basis for the 
tachjiological advances ' that have nade the present scale of iirbanization 
possible. It should also be noted that departmental organization of 
universities has served the cause of indergraduate education noderately 
well. Disciplines provide a reasonable way of organizing courses and 
curriculizn and professors \^ are engaged in research are often, but not 
always, rrcre exciting teachers than are tho^e spend their time 
"preparing to teach." 

These are iiroortant advantages and I do not want to underrate their 
iiroortance. Research and classroon teaching are tasks of first irrportance. 
Universities are the institutions in our society vSiich have the best change 
of creating the conditions in which an effective and unbiased search for 
new kncwledge can occur. To the extent that the departmental type of 
organization facilitates this task, we should be cautious about changes. 
At the same tiire, we should also recognize that this form of organization 
is far from satisfactory v*ien the university turns to other tasks. For 
training students for many kinds .of urban research and managemr^Tit occupations 
and for carrying out many kinds of urban service activities a disciplinary 
orientation is far too limited. The unity of metiiod and subject matter 
\^iich facilitates basic research may not. be effective in solving the problems 
which confront a public official. Such problems seldon yield to the methodo- 
logy of a single discipline. 

To meet this problen universities have created other kinds of organi- 
zational units. These include professional schools and various kj;nds of 
research and service institutes or centers. These units may include people 
fron a variety of disciplinary^ backgrounds, and may include departinents 
which are oriented to a particular specialty or "applied" aspect of a 
traditional discipline. r 

The existence of this kind of organization in a university dotdnated 
by the department-disciplinary organization poses dtr/iovs problems. Young 
faculty erployed in such organizations take a real riatc with their careers. 
Less contact with practicing members of the discipline in vmch they have 
been trained means that disciplinary skills and attitudes become dull. 
Publications are apt to be in forums which woiiLd be rated "less prestigioijis" 
by discipline-doninated teniare and prcmotion committees. Failure to attend 
the disciplinary conventions means that contact with the influential persons 
vjho might open xxp opportunities in other universities are lost. 

Often the goals of an applied research or service institute require 
that a faculty member spend much time in activities which neither advance 
him or her in the discipline nor are transferable to positions in other 
universities. Pendleton points out that city officials seek specific answers 
to iirmediate problons vAiile university scholars seek answers that are general; 
he adds that scholars and politicians speak different languages. Actually, 
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any ccrnpetent scholar can apply his skills in the /search for STDe-;" . 
answers and, 'if he spends enough time in "city ha]|l/' he can lear;.. ^ 
officials' language — but both require time ard th^ payoff for the -U. 
in a discipline-doriinattBd university is very smaljl. To write a toc-nL- .. 'i. 
r^xDrt on the housing problem irj. Cincinnati and to becane recognized 
influential /persons in the area as the top local /expert may be just as 
difficult as it is to develop a top-notch inathemtical model of the 
housing problem and to become known in the national academic carrnTunity 
as the top,.' scholar in the field, but the payoff won't be the same* 

Fortunately, the situation is not ccnpletely hopeless. Universit;'/ 
faculty maitoers do forsake departrr^ts to take appointrnents in prof essic;\ul 
schools and varioijis kinds of transdisciplinary organizational units. Some 
do it out of conviction, seme do it for shC'irt-term monetary gain and sane 
do it because the^ aren't going to get tenure in the department. In addi- 
tion, sane caipensating mechanians have been developed. Many professional 
or transdisciplinary lanits create their own loial constituencies, their 
cwn joumal'5 and their own network of regional/ and national organizations 
v^ch take 'Over many of the functions perf ormea for the departments by the 
disciplinary organizations. A college of busi!ness administration, for 
ejsmple^ has formal and informal ties to the local business conmmity; 
services lay the college or its faculty to the/ conrrtunity are rewarded by 
gifts and grants or by friendly woirds to local legislators. In addition, 
there. are national and regioral organizations and publications. These all 
help protect and motivate the faculty member who cuts his ties to the 
discipline in order to serve the school. A psychologist, for example, who 
joins the marketing department of a college pf business may lose his tie 
to the dj^scipline of psychology but piiDlications in marketing journals, 
appearance at business conventions, and siinilar activities open the doors 
to recognition and advancement inside or outside his present university. 

Perhaps the most successful of all attenpts to orient the university 
tov^rd solving practical problems and sarviing a particular client gro\p is 
that represented by the land grant universities. Land grant universities 
have an extensive, oorrplex and mutual reinforcing relationship with farm 
organizations and with rural people. The/ land grant university is supported 
in the legislature by rural organizations/. It, in turn, provides practical 
h§lp on a variety of problems, supports rural interests in the pt±)iic arena 
and glorifies naral life in a way that sonetimes irritates those of us v^io 
knew that most ^mericans are urbanites and v^o believe that most modem me^^. 
and waren vdJ.1 find the good Life in the ciiy — ^if they are going to find it 
at all. The colleges of agriralture in land grant iiniversities have a 
conplex network of state, national and regional organizations that provide 
the opportunity for intellectual stiimalation, prestige and professional 
advancement. Credit for cormrunity service and "institute type" publications 
is assured by a system of numbering and indexing vMch has no counterpart 
in the numerous l^ban Centers which exist in many iniversities . It is true 
that the close ties between land grant universities and their clients have 



soretijTes created conflicts which seem to endanger the role of the univer- 
sity^ as a non-partdsan seeker of the truth. Ihere is often tension beta^'een 
the college of agriculture and its related units and other parts of the 
university, but these tensions have not prevented several land grant 
institutions fran reaching top rank airong American universities. 

Let us turn now to the univ^sity efforts to serve urban areas. ^^Je 
have all heard it said that the agricultural extension idea cannot be trans- 
ported to the city, and numerous exaiiples of the failure of certain urban 
programs have been cited as proof. I si±rnit that the success of agricul- 
tural colleges and the closely related experiment stations and extension 
services involve three essential conditions which few, if any, of the so- 
called urban extension programs have met. These conditions are: 

1 . ^ The agricultuiral camrunity is served through a ccqprehensive pro- 
gram which is a major thrust of the university. Initially/ many land grant 
universities were formed for the specific pvirpose of taking advaritage of 
theMorriU Act, but even after the growth of sore of these institutions 
into major universities, the college of agriculture, experiment station and 
extension service ccnplex renains a substantial airrponent of the total 
university program. This contrasts with the small,' fragmented,, piecemeal 
nature of many so-caUed urban programs. 

2. AgriciiLtural programs were and are permanently established, perma- 
nently financed programs. Permanent financing makes possible: the organiza- 
tion of programs and organizational units on a permanent basis. Adminis- 
trative personnel and faculty can confidently plan careers iii these areas. 
In contrast many unban programs have been financed by foundation grants or 
federal grants and staffed with personnel on loan from "departments. Most 
faculty members have been uroviUing to make any real oOTnitment to such 
programs but see then as: 

a) opportunities for terrporary personal financial gain, or 

b) souQTces of f^jnds for supporting graduate students, or 

c) a chance to bootleg seme "real research" wtiich can be 
published in a "real journal." / 

3. Agricultural extension has had very close relationships with the 
client group. Client participation has long been built into the programs 
ard, land grant universities openly admit that they ser^ agricultural 
interests. Urban programs, by contrast, have been badly /splintered. Often 
a university wiU have several organizational unit serving several specific 
urban client groir?s and several which make no such identification but pre- 
tend to serve the "public interest" or find a solution which will benefit 
everyone. This has led to the conclusion that urban exl^ension differs frcm 

/ 
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agricultxrral extension becauise agricultural colleges are inTOl\^d in find- 
ing and teaching solutions to technical prcblerns vriiile -urban extension 
programs must deal with conple:-: political problems . '■ 

I don't deny that there is a germ of truth in this observation, but I 
do suggest tliat tnei'e is an alternative way of viev/ing the situation utiich 
may be more useful. It may not be so much a -difference in the kind of 
problen as it is a difference in the spatial distribution of the client 
groups. In rural areas there is correspondence between residence ard 
econonic interest. Most of the people who live in rxiral areas either are 
farmers or are engaged in serving farmers so that they have an identity of 
econcsnic interest with agriculture. This characteristic siiiplifies the 
problems ^ faced by the land grant institutions. Any service performed for 
farmers is apt to be approved by most persons in the area and good service 
is almost certain to be viewed favorably by any govemn^tal official 
elected from a rural area. In urban areas* a variety of interests are 
contained in a small geographic area, Urban universities have responded 
to the needs of many of these interests — ^business, labor, various profes- 
sions, and racial groups hy esuablishing courses, institutes and research 
centers; but because these, groups see their interests as conflicting, the 
university is not seen to be successful in solving urban problems. 

Clear ly these circanstances do present difficulties for an urban 
univeL'sity^t±iat desires to extend its program beyond basic research and 
traditional classroom teachiiig. Corntunity groups Miich have special 
interests in various Jdxds of programs have different or conflicting 
interests and the university can never develop xnified and; coordinated 
programs to serve the urban area in the same way that land gr^t univer- 
sities develop such programs in rural areas. Tb the extent that the 
university serves several groups in the cannunity it becones a microcosm 
of the pluralistic society in which we live. This, of course, is the 
essence of the multiversity described by Kerr and one need not be overly 
concerned that a certain amount of intra-university tension exists. 

I suggest/ however, that there is one "interest group" that occupies 
a position of unusual importance v*iich might veil be singled out for 
special attention by any university that takes its urban mission seriously. 
This "intearest" is the one that ccmes closest to representing the general 
interest in an urban area — local government.. I deny neither" the practicaJ. 
nor th^retical problems of asserting that any group "represents"' the 
interest of the people of an area, but the fact remains that local govern- 
ment officials and errployees are elected by the electorate or arpointed by 
those who have been elected. They are ranovable by the electorate and 
th^y, more than any other single groups, have a vested interest in the 
welfare of the area. Surely, these are reasons eiiough for a "university 
that want^ to solve urban problems to develop a special relationship with 
the. local gcverment. 
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Ir HT.' analysis is correct, the strategy for university inTOivenent ir. 
urban affairs seens clear. I'll state the main features: 

1. Urban iniver^ities need to irake a major ccirrdtoent by organizing 
permanent trans-disciplinary "urban affairs" inits to engage in pre--career, 
and continuing education of local government personnel, as \>7ell as to carry 
on applied research and service activities that have special value to local 
government. Many such xmits do exist but very few of them have Hie scale 
and unit\^ of purpose which is needed. 

2. Funding must be "hard money." Whether it cones fron federal, 
state or local funds, and e^ren trae amount, is secondaz^ to permanence. 
Only a permanently established, permanently funded program is likely to 
induce capable young faculty members to give primary allegiance to such a 
program. 

3 . The unit must work in a close cooperative relationship \\^th local 
government. Perhaps the cooperative extension idea can be adapted, perhaps 
tot-illy new arrangements will need to be invented; but it is important that 
local governments be real partners-^not^ just people who "sign-off" on an 
application. 

4. National organizations of loca2, governments and of urban iniver- 
sities must create ch^annels for motivating and re^^arding faculty merbers 
who want to make urban conceims their career interest. Details remain 
to be worked out, but mechanisnns might include accrediting agerxries, 
conferences^ joomals, enployment exchanges and all the othjer paraphernalia 
of learned societies and land grant agencies. Special attention should be 
given to devising systeratic nethods of giving credit to faculty for 
cotrnunity service and applied research. Criteria and procedures for 
.^•v^^uations of achievanent in their activities should be developed. 

In sumnary, I believe that the internal obstacles to successful pro- 
grams in irrban affairs and academic public seiru^ice can be overccme if 
universities and local goveinments are willing to ccmnit thsnselves to 
joint action to create well planned, continuing cooperative programs. 
Programs .must be based upon a clear recognition of the organizational 
structure and goals orientation o£ both universities and governments. I 
hope that this paper has contributed something to understanding the former. 
Another paper will be addressed to the latter. 
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A 1\E^^7 Cn^CS FOR TIIE UPBSu'ZZATION 
John Osman* 

The "Iranslation of Knowledge into Policy and Procram 



In the year 1955, there \vere less than a dozen academic public ser^dce 
programs to increase understanding in urban affairs. Ten years later, 
tliere were over a hundred and, today, the number has grown^to irore than 
three hirdred. v*iy, tl-ien, has there not been an associated irrproveiirBnt in 
ttie managenent of cities and in the understanding of urbanization? ^vhv the 
continuing gap betoveen what has bean learned about urban affairs and its 
application in the arer^ of action? 

^>Jhile writing this paper, I was invited to participate in a program 
that presents a classic case of ^fihv the public services of colleges and 
universities fail to furnish the - assistance asked by local and state govem-- 
ments as they advance into a new era in the management of large-scale urban 
systens. This program was being prepared for the newly elected numbers of 
the city council of a major ;^merican city. 

A cooperative program among trjree institutions — a state universit\'', 
a state college, and a private college — vra^proposed because each of the 
institutions had certain capabilities . -^TEb program, when studied, revealed 
at least five major mistakes. First, the program \i;as toe Blenentary, sirrply 
se/enth grade textbook civics. Second, th^ program ignored the fact that^ 
thirteen of the fourteen council members VTere reelected old "pros'^" in urban 
politics, and the one newly elected coxoncilman was a very knowledgeable 
young man in urban affairs. Third, the program was largely a long list of 
political science professors "talking" to the council members. Foiirth, the 
policy there selected for analysis was a national issiK in vrtiidh city 
councils have ocnparative little power to exercise • Issues identified by 
a majority of the council as central concerns were ignored. Finally, the 
program is to be held on a weekend before the Christmas season. 

Unquestionably, the institutions involved have much to give to these 
council mmibers. There are rich resources available, but the nethod adopted 
to acquaint the council persons with new informations as well as the infor- 
mation itself are highly imsatisfactory. One can predict general dissatis- 
faction and, since this is a first-time endeavor to "educate" the council 
members of the state's largest city, it is l-^Jcely to discourage further 
public service programs for them in particular and for the cities and towns 
of the rest of the state. 

At the time I was working with this program, evaluations of efforts by 
a national foiaidation to iirprove the performance of the councils of two 
other cities came to attention. In this instance, the foundation had 
employed a management team fron private industry to instruct the council 
people in the policy process and in the arts and sciences of governing. If 
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the eval^jations were in any way accurate, these tavo atterpts were full 
failures. The public's business is not run in the saine way as pri\^te bi::si- 
ness and no airount of technical tricks can enable a city council or a state 
legislature to function well . The problem of translating knowledge into 
action or of informing public policy'' actions ;vith the results of research 
is not tile problCT of managing a business. 

looking back, over a nurrber of years of working with the public as 
well as with public officials, I find that there is a giant gap cr break- 
down beti>^en the public services of institutions that generate new know- 
ledge ai^ the irembers of the governments needing the new knowledge. Regard- 
less of v*iose fault, we sirroly are not applying \7hsLt we know toward the 
solution of the problenis presented by urbanization. 

Only a month or so ago, a r^ort was released tfiat described viiat it 
calls a "functional incorroetency" among a fourth of our American citizens 
in the discharge of the basic "office of citizen." Without doubt, the 
rapidity of change and the increased flow of new kna^^ledge are so great as 
to encourage incanpetency. Apparently, there are millions of .Americans 
WTio need to be educated in order to carry out cotpetently the sirrple everv'- 
day duties of responsible citizenship. Somehow orjr pT±)lic services programs 
have failed to fulfill expectations in educating for the office of citizen 
as well as in educating public officials. 

The past months have seen signs of growing concern about the capa- 
bility of ggverrmen''- at all levels to serve the people satisfactorily. It 
is not only' the matter of morality, but also an instance of intellectual 
incorpetence as v^ll. The several studies reporting a loss of confidence 
by citizens in all our institutions, especially in government, should 
disturb all of us. In response, it should initiate a surge of interest in 
expanding public services on the part of all colleges and universities. 

■ The Ccnplexity of Urban Problems 

^^t is to be done? How can we build bridges among public interest 
groiros, colleges and universities, and local and state governments? Every 
urban problem is a problem in conplexity. The mobilization of resources 
and relating them to the problem requires new institutions. Utilization 
of research has lagged far behind the production of research reports. Yet, 
despite the corplexity of our problems, v^s.know enough to solve them*^ — if 
we will but use the intelligence available to us. 

Thezre are explanations for the failure to utilize the results of 
recent research in policy-maJcing and program-building by officials of local 
and state governments. The corplexity of our problems takes a great deal 
more of our -time than most of the officials and most of the citizens are 
willing to give. We cannot gain the mastery of any major policy issue even 
in a long weekend seminar at seme rural retreat, vfe fail to monitor change 
and to trace the thrust of the trends of ":he time. We do not consider th^ 
consequences of our actions. Ife have no time for an ana-.ysis of the inter- 
actions among the system of problems which harass our city or state or ration 



Zxrory ?rc±)len and any policy prepared to solve the problem, are a study 
in interdisciplinarity. Yet, we have few academics adept at an inter- 
disciplined inquiry into urban affairs, l^reover, \%hile we exoect a cif/ 
councilman or a state legislator to be able to synthesize the Joiowledae ' 
from all the different disciplines, we do not ask the research oerson'to do 
so^hirnself • At a recent meeting for state legislators, an economist, a 
political scientist, a derographer, a geograpbjsr, and persons from other 
disciplines all offered distinctly different analyses of the errployment and 
manpower problem. Legislaror^ and governors oresent were exoected^ to 
synthesize the separate solutions but the so-oalled experts did not, nor 
oould they have reconciled their positions. 

Another aspect of advancing the use of programs of public service in 
locaJ. and state governments is gaining the siroport of the professional 
civil servant, often an appointed public official of influence. These 
professionals have been educated, iisually educated, in sane speciali- 
zation, or they have made their way to a position of prarinence through 
experience. Occasionally, they have not k^t up with" the new knowledge 
in their fields of ccnpetence; often, they have"". In any case, they think 
that they know enough to take care of the xrrban problens of their city or 
their state. If they are insecure, they are reluctant to be shown up, to 
have their shortccmings revealed. The professional staff of the city 
council or of the state legislature does not alvTays welcone the public 
services of the colleges and the university. 

•The tendency to turn over critical concerns to consultants has had a 
consequence for institutions \^tiich provide academic pT±)lic services. 
Recently, I bid for a contract to examine the policy^^raking capability of 
a council in a city v^iose university has an excellent public services pro- 
gram that could have done the work as well or better tian any agency from 
the outside. In this instance, a well-known consulting firm was awarded 
the contract, not because of the lack of credibility or absence of ability 
on the part of the university, but because the local research people would 
have done the job too w^ll with the knowledge they had of the council's 
work. 

Every era has a policy paradigm v^ch furnishes the conceptual frame- 
work for policy^naking and for the planning and prograinning of policy made. 
A shift in the structure of this doninant paradigm introduces a revolution 
in policy and in plans and programs. Right dow, much if not all urban 
policy is being formulated on the basis of a 19th century theory of urbani- 
zation vjhen we are caught up in what can be described as a process of 
counter-urbanization which demands a new policy paradigm. DemDgraohic data 
describing develoEinents of the past few years suggest a shift in policy 
with its iirplications for the program with vtoch . policy is iirplejnented. 
Ye-L, urban affairs are being conducted as if we still lived in the highly 
centralized industrial cities of the 19th and early 20th centuries rather 
than in a national system of cities. 
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An enormous amoint of ne^^7 inforr:Tation is being generated every vear and 
a trerrendous body of relevant kna^ledce being assailed in toe area of urban 
affairs. Capabilities of a score of disciplines are being called into 
public service. Clearly, the task of translating this body of knowledge 
about, urbanization into urban policy and programs is the joint responsibility' 
of college and university and of public officials, elected and appointed, at' 
all levels of local and state governments. Indeed, it is necessary now to go 
beyond the pi±)lic official and to consider the public "which has beccme con- 
scious of its "office as citizen" and a\vaits participation in pjblic affairs. 

The Civic Arts and Sciences 

Urbanization is a resource. A man-^nade resource. Urbanization is at 
one and the same time an ecological process and a technological process. 
The major task of a program of public services in urban affairs is to help 
people understand the uses of urbanization as a resource. Such piiolic 
services ertrace the entire range "of civic arts and sciences. 

As technological process, the city, or the settlenent system, requires 
a type of engineering assistance that the colleges and universities can 
provide. Ajs ecological process, the urban system uses the whole range of 
natural sciences. In order to humanize the settleinent systan, the social 
sciences and the humanities have their utility. Civic arts and sciences 
esxbodv all of tr^se areas of knowledge. Sucti knowledge can be used in 
policy-making or in the planning and programning of policy. A major role 
for acadonic public service ought to be to iirprcve capability in policy- 
making among local and state governments. 

Policy owht to be a central concern because government itself is the 
product of policy. Formulation of policy problems and of policies to solve 
the problen:is would utilize the full force of any public services program. 
Cities and towns, and the states, have never had a policy-making capability; 
neither has academe an aptitude in policy, formulation. So the public service 
is not to be engaged in any renewal of a past heritage; it is to be involved 
in inventing ways to translate loiowledge into policy. The major task is to 
assist in establishing a policy process; after policy will come the plans 
and programs with vfcLch to itrolement policy. Policy takes one kind of know- 
ledge; plans and programs take another kind of knowledge. 

If policy is th^ source of govemnent or goveimment the product of 
policy, the mission of colleges and universities is to assist in the improve- 
ment of policy-making capability. A visit to any city council or to a *^ 
state legislatixre will reveal that most of the legislation being proposed 
is without any policy guidance. Acts by our policy bodies lack the prin- 
ciples to gain good results in urban affairs. The last city comcil meeting 
ing I attended had t>;enty-nine itsns on thje agenda. IWen-bz-seven of them 
•v;ere acted upon by a letter of recormendation fron the city manager. At 
least nine of the items involved iirportant policy considerations, but these 
conceriis never came up. 
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The role of research, especially polic\* research, is well established 
among acadendc' public service programs. A nev^ coroonent of this area of 
activity is futures research. Folic;/ is inevitably conce^rried v.dth the 
future and all nanagsnent decisions have either positive or negati^-e con- 
sequences for the future. Ihere is a growing recognition of the place of 
futures research in govemrnent vtere the Oongressional Research "Service 
has such a di\T.sion as a result of the "foresight clause" of the recently 
revised House Rules. The House Rules require a "future research" capabiiitv" 
on the House canmittees in order to trace the inpact and the consequences of 
a piece of proposed legislation before it is passed. Endeavors are underway 
to work this approaah into the Senate legislative process. 

Moption of the "futures research" idea in localities and states has 
not happened. Hovever, under the impact of the new public iroverr^t, 
"anticipatory democracy," the cause of futures research will receive greater 
recognition. It is an area of activity available to the academic public 
service programs of all colleges and universities aiming at assisting in 
iirban affairs. If the public official uses th-e wrong paradi.gm, or does not 
anticipate the consequences of actions with accuracy, then the actions are 
not only purposeless, they can be highly harmful. 

The Organization of Knov/ledge 

Organizing old knowledge and keeping up with laio^^^ledge concerning 
urbanization is a trorendous task intellectually. After all, 'the problems 
of urbanization are essentially intellectual probleins and marshalling the 
intelligence to manage human settlement systems is an intellectual task. 
There are no tricks in providing pviblic services. Making knowledge opera- 
tional in xirban affairs is a task in itself and not yet mastered. Organiz- 
ing and classifying the new knowledge being generated by research requires 
constant attention. Then there is the necessi-ty to translate the knowledge 
into the policies and programs of a particular place. 

The BrooJcings Institution has had a public service program in xjrban 
affairs for over fiftee^ years. When it began, the only specifically 
"urban" knowledge was the province of the sociologist or the political 
scientist. It was not until the mid 1960s that the \:irban econonist emerged, 
and the urban geographer came soon afterwards. Then as environmental con- 
cerns came into praninence, the natural sciences were utilized as policy 
sciences. There is still the great unused area of tlie humanities which 
has not been adequately a p pr o priated for urban policy programs. 

Evolution of the civic arts and sciences as revealed in tha Brookings 
experience suggests that colleges and universities assume the mission of 
\ organizing a "new civics" for the new urbanization. In retrospect, the 
/ social sciences were the only resoiarce of a public service program for a 

mjnber of years; then we turned to the natural sciences, and stLV have to 
— rngke use of the humanities. As far as I can irake out, it has been difficialt 
to translate the Icnowledge of the hurranities into public policy in the s^ns 
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way have used the social ..and natural sciences . It reiiains for institu- 
tions of public service to wrk out a satisfactory epistsrology of public 
policy, th^t is, vjays of translating knowledge into Dolicv. 

Evidently,, fron the state of affairs among cur cities, something is 
wrong or is not wrking, Fran my perspective, it appears to be in the 
policy paradigm we are using. Caught up in a process that can be best 

- described as counter-urbanization, the public officials, elected and 
appointed, at all levels are making deci^i^ions within th^ framei-jork of an 
obsolete policy paradigm. Just as the new universe of Einstein needed a 

physics, the new urbanization of this last quarter of the 20th century 
demands a new civics • If academic programs are 'to provide the Dx±>lic 
services in urban affairs that will^be msaningful, first of all^they will 
have to help cf^nstruct a new policy paradigm and then provide for the 
monitoring of change so that the paradigm will shift with changing circum- 
stances . • 'Ihis means organizing all our urban knowledge in a n^^ conceptml 
framework in order to make it useful. It may be that our present predica- 
ment is due to the failure to change our policy paradigm. 

The solution to our problems in urban affairs does not abide in a body 
of professional or semi-prof essiona.1 analysts or consultants. In, a democracy, 
each comcil member, each legislator and, indeed, each citizen will have to/ 
be his/her own analyst, We cannot turn policy-snaking over to a professional 
corps or to a cadre of consultants, ?7e have to educate ever^^ official to 
be his own policy analyst and every citizen to understand the irrplications of 
a policy decision. Twenty or thirty institutes of policy analysis are not 
enough . Every community needs to educate citizens' and public^ of ficials 
alike in the invention,- the analysis, and the iirplerrentation of policy. Only 
an expanded program of .public services by the universities and colleges of 
this country can make every i^jnerican a policy analyst and an effective citizen. 

Organizing for such programs has precedents, Wichita, Kansas, and 
MeiTOhis, Tennessee, have a regular arrangement "where the City Conmission in 
the instance of Wichita and the City Council in the case of Menphis have 

- been worJdng in depth in the study of the new urbanization .and its inrolica- 
tions for policy. Wichita State ttiiversity and Southwestern at Marphis have 
been the institutional bases upon which the programs in the civic arts and 
sciences have been built. While one institution is a" university and the 
other is a' college, in both instances :the institutions have been ^villirig to 
invest in the welfare of their respective conmunities in order to increase 
civic ccjtpetence. 

On the other hand, none has had the full finding and the full faculty to 
organize the needed knowledge and to build the programs that woiild provide 
the city or the state with satisfactory public services . ' Sane of this pro- 
blem can be attributed to the fact that the institutions have not convinced 
the members of governments that they have something that will help in the work 
of governing^ The time is at hand for an institution to be invented for the 
purpose of advancing the use of public services among state and local govern- 
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. ments. Such an institution vould v;ork with public int^est grouos, \^7ith 
local and state governments^ and with colleges and ini varsities to brine about 
a coalition of forces. Every cit\'' and tavn, every. rural hamlet in tJus 
country^ ocmes within canmuting distances of a. university or college \>rdch can 
assist in informing policy problems and in proposing policy solutions. Every 
city and town is corposed of public interest groups, of government, and enjoys 
access to the resoiarces of a university or college — or of several of. them." 
The task is to bring the three parties together. 

Civic education is involved — education for citizenship. Vie need to 
revive the office of ' citizen as well as to recognize the responsibilities of 
the public official. We are living in a tine of "participatory derocracy," 
and we are moving into the age of "anticipatory democracy." ^^rican citizens 
will no longer be sati^sfied with just an "irrpact" or an "influence" upon 
policy and programs, rather, they will dsnand as a right of their office of 
citizen the privilege of participation., in polic\'-^naking . Sane institution 
will have the responsibility of educating this new citizen. 

As I view it, only our colleges and universities have thje resources to 
respond to this call. Only our colleges and universities can ci^/ilize our 
society. Only our colleges ar^ universities b-ave created the knd^dedge which 
we translate into public policy. It is this public polic\'' v*iich will gxxLde 
the nation into its third century of history. Thds is a heavy burden to 
place upon acadCTiic public senrice programs, but I knc^^ of no other institution, 
upon which to put the burden of the future of this land. 
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C00PER2^TIVE PROBLEM SOLVHT^: 
A PRACTITIONER Vm^7 



James D. Williams* 



In an effort to examine cooperative approaches between educational 
institutions and government agencies for urban problen solving , this paper 
addresses, from a practitioner's view, three areas: (1) current cooperative 
efforts, (2) problems associated with these efforts, and (3) suggested new 
areas for cooperation and assistance. 

Current Cooperative Efforts 

In the public service coalition vMch presently exists betv>^en educa- 
tional institutions and governmental agencies ^ probably the most widely 
experienced cooperation is internship programs. These are primarily univer- 
sity or college organized with an effort to sizply individual students to 
cities for a work-study program. The program visually encorpasses a semester 
of work relating to some project or projects required by the host agency. 
In the California experience, the private imiversities, the state university 
system, and the University of California all participate \>ath local goveimment 
agencies in internship programs with establish^, organized placement acti\dties 
v;hich monitor the progress of the student. In many instances the internship 
provides class credit toward degree requirerents . 

These programs are under scrutiriv by educational institutions at the 
■present time, enphasis being placed on joint agresrents bet.veen the host 
agency and the student as to the projects ^-Aiich will be acccmplished. This 
approach has been taken to formalize the process and a\T)id the situation of 
the student's time not being used constructively, vtether from his own stand- 
point or that of the host agency. 

A variation of this approach 4-s the Urban Corps v*iich operates through 
the Urban Corps office, a centralized administration, and is offered through 
the' support of the federal college work study program. The program is 'well 
structured with specific requirements established for the participating 
government agencies as well as students. 

The City of Tacana/ Washington, has established a somewhat unique 
approach, v^ch has been called a "teaching government." i^In this program, 
the city hall serves as the location for the teaching process _and-graduate 
students are assigned work projects of use to the city^witRln the depart- 
mental organizations. One difference between-tiiis program and other intern- X 
ships is . the assignment of a cooindinafeot^'^ city hall vto monitors and 
coordinates each of the student-programs. Specific research or operational 
projects for the city are assigned to the students. In addition, facxiLty 
mjesrbers work closely with the students and coordinator for project corple- 
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tion. Exairples of projects vMc±i have been urdertaJcen by students include 
departSTsntal reorganization studies and labor relations acti\dties. The 
student paper is re\dewed by f acultv^ menbers as v;ell as departrrHnt heads of . 
the city for evaluation as an academic project as Vr'ell as evaluation as an 
operational staff report. 

The University of California at los Angeles under the MEA program has 
designed a team student constiLtant project. Although originated as a 
consultant service and teaching program for private businesses, seme cities 
have begun to use this service. Itoder this program a team of students with 
faculty advisors undertakes a specific project for the host agency. The 
project to be mdertaken is based upon joint agreanent between the students, 
their faculty advisors, and the host. There are no fees charged, however, 
ey:penses are paid by the client wiiich may include special research materials, 
transportation for the students and any costs associated with the production 
of the project report. Etohasis is upon corrpletion of the project within 
amroKimately a four month period. The project is used in lieu of a tiiesis 
for the MBA degree. 

A scnev;hat new direction is being taken by the Universiti^ of Southern 
California in its school of public administration whereir a ocrrouter Simula-- 
tion exercise is being undertaken with several cities. The project is in 
the design phjase, the determination being mad'^ of which projects to under ^ 
take for stimulation. The present exploration incliades simulation exercises 
for teaching games, policy testing, performance appraisal and organizational 
development. Etohasis is \jpon regional orientation, rather than a specific 
city or governmental agency at the present time. 

Finally,, we should recognize the use of practitioners as instructors in 
the schools of •p\±)lic administration throughout the domtry. Pi±)lic managers 
frequently act as part-time faculty. In some instances, the public manager 
may take leave, but more frequently the process involves teaciiing evening 
classes. There has been a limited use of faculty members in the practitioner 
role and this will be discussed later in the paper. 

Functional Problems 

There are of course problems associated with joint efforts between 
government and educational institutions . Suspicion^ toward the academic 
ccmmunity exists among elected officials and their appointees since faculty 
and students may have, and frequently do have, different political orienta- 
tions than those governing the client or host agency. There is concern 
that these outsiders will raise eitjairrassing political questions which will 
reach a level of broad public discussion. VJhile this would seem to be a 
goal of dCTOcratic institutions, it frequently causes severe heartburn 
among those of los vSio are appointed by elected officials. 
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There are in addition differences in tiire orientation. Operational 
agencies, suqh as city or county _,ovemments, frequently have a short-- 
range view such as the next election, or the upoorring fiscal year. These 
agencies tend to search for irnmedi=»te solutions, looking toward short-range 
political practicality and financial requirements. 

Educational institutions frequently have a theoretical orientation 
and iTiay wish to examine the problem placed before then in a scope much 
greater than that of the public agency, ^^hile this may be appropriate, it 
is a differing orientation vhich my cause conflicts in the problem solving 
effort. Thero is a tendency for all outside consultants to deal with pro-- 
blons on a general plane and not to relate the solutions to the specific 
history, social forces and political, needs of the client ccnmunity. There 
may be difficulty in achie/ing a •'workable solution" , one which will meet 
these social and political requirerents . 

Another major problan area can be the tvxxci of study since thje time 
a^/ailable to students and scntetimes faculty may be a relatively short 
period — a sesnestar, or at best, an academic year. If a long-range project 
is involved, turnover of participating personnel may be too high to main- 
tain continuity in the project. Internships are usually one semester and 
the reference frame of the student is relatively short. It becoaes diffi- 
cult to collate data, analyze the data, and present project sclutions 
\\dthin a short tine using the same staff. Obviously, .the project m^y be 
continued with several students, but continuity is lost v/bjLch creates 
difficulty in arriving at soiutions. ' ~ 

New Areas f or^ Cooperation 

Given these problems and the v^rk that has gone on before, consider- 
ation sho^ald be. given to future efforts for cooperative urban problen 
solving. One of the major changes v?hich should occur is the restructuring 
of the university' reward system. Presently, great erphasis is placed iroon 
publication;, certainly tenure and position in the academic hierarchy are 
based upon this acxxirplishment; This limits the ability of the public 
agency to have access to a major asset of edvcational institutions and that 
is facults/ expertise. I am sij^gesting that highly expert faculty will not 
be available for specific projects due to the severe time requirements for 
publication. A reward syston should be established which would allow 
faculty to be directly involved as practitioners with local government. 
ThiS'CoiiLd involve a sabbatical with assignment to a government agency for 
a period of one or more years to carrplete a specific project. Host agencies 
could pay the faculty mesnber's salary or perhaps a joint agreenent could be 
made bet^^^^en the host agency and the acadonic institution for salary sharing. 
A prinary advantage of this approach would be the full-time availability of 
a person with advanced knowledge in a field of value to the client agency. 
Such a process could also serve to provide extensive practical experience 
to educators. 
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A second approach for future urban problem sol\dng VvOuld be e>:tension 
of the case stiJidy method on a team basis* in the r:Qnner* suggested by the 
UCLA program, outlined above. This approach vxDuld canbine student and 
faculty teams for project or problem solution. It is nav relatively 
conmon among local government organizations to use team approaches in pro- 
blem solving^ combining specific areas of expertise &om the city staff 
for problsn solution. The inclusion of a university team including facult^/ 
as well as students should be accorrplished with ease. TbJ.s^ of course, 
does not solve the problem of short-term involvonent outlined above, 
hcwever, a variation could overccme tliis difficulty. This vould inclme 
the assignment of a faculty team wi^th areas of knowledge required by the 
host agency for a longer period of tiroa. Since faculty wouid not be bound 
by the time constraints of students who maast advance to other course material 
or graduation, longer term ocarirdtment to highly corrplex problems oould be 
acccrplished. 

?robl€5n solving for local governments with the aid of educational 
institutions has, in my opinion, been effective. The intemshdp programs, 
special projects such as ccmputer simulation and the team programs have 
been useful and helpful to the practitioner. Tbjere have been "problems and 
there will continue to he problems, although those outlined in this oaper 
can be overccme. I \vould erphasize that in helpina those of us involved in 
the daily administration of local gGvemmjent that a cormitrrant be made to 
rei\^a faculty for direct longer term, involvenent with public agencies. 
We should, as a resxilt, both benefit to a very high degree.' 
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SUMMARY 

A PLANNING PROJECT TO DEVZLOP A COOPERATIVE ACTION/ PROGRAM 
IN URBAN AFFAIRS AND ACADEMIC PU3LIC SERVICE 



Introduction 

Various sectors of the American Scene can* and do provide 
scientific and technological services to assist in the reso- 
lution of problems of local and state governments. Higher 
education is but one important sector. However, institutions of 
higher education uniquely combine threte significant and relevant 
roles^-training , research, and public service— all of which, 
singly or in various strategic combinations, have extraordinary 
potential for helping solve many protk'lems of American communities. 

Although some colleges and universities have implemented 
effective public service programs, many more are still searching 
for effective interactive roles and productive working relation- 
ships with state and city officials. Furthermore, interaction 
at every level is especially vital today with the responsibilities 
and resources for problem-solving being shared by all levels of 
government. 

At present, there is no national higher education organiza- 
tion or association with an office whose mission it is to encour- 
age colleges and .universities to systematically explore the means 
to expand their capacities for academic public service to state 
and local governments., There are no 'formal linkages between 
national higher education, associations and national public interest 
organizations. 

The Project 

To assist universities and colleges in more effec|tively 
direc^ting their resources to the needs and requirements of state 
and local governments, it has been proposed that plans be considered 
for the development of an active working group consisting of key 
ind ividuals r epr esent ing nation^.l, state and local governmental 
public interest groups, federal ^agencies, private foundations and 
higher education associations and councils in order to build the 
foundation for a cooperative action program in urban affairs and 
academic public service • 

To determine the viability of such an effort, the American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities, in cooperation with 
the International City ^Management Association , has obtained a 
planning grant from the National Science Foundation. 
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from /each participating organization. This infornation will be 
reviewed anc discussed at a planning meeting of staff personnel to 
be held prior to the workshop^ After this planning meeting, 
specific workshop agenda items will be finalized. 

The Planning Agenda 

Although each participating organization will be asked to 
consider the agenda in terms of how any programs supported; or 
systems developed through such a coalition might assist in meet- 
ing goals and objectives in terms of their own organization;,- . 
several general questions should be noted: / 

1. Could a program based on a continued association of 
these organizations improve higher education's 
ability to react to the needs of state and local 
governments for technical assistance, applied 
research or training? 

2. Could such a program assist in the identification 
of national needs and the development of improved 
federal agency responses to those needs? 

3. Could such a program foster improved relationships 
between colleges and uni'?ersities and state and 
local governments? 

4. Are there" some areas of services or new processes 
or mechanisms that collaborative programs night 
foster that will provide new opportunities for 
improved academic public service responses by 
higher education that are not presently available 
or effectively utilized? 

Operational Plans 

For planning purposes it is being assumed that the workshop 
will find common interest aroiind which soEie longer range program 
might be designed and implemented. It has been envisioned early 
in^'the development of this project that an Office of Urban Affairs 
and Academic Public Service operated by AASCU, representing a 
number oV educational associations and in cooperation with other 
organizations participating in the planning program , could be 
develooed. Specific organizational elements should be part of 
the workshop agenda. An additional workshop agenda will have to 
consider followup proposals requesting ongoing program -support 
and specific program jbj ectives . 
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8. Disseninating nodel case studies or inven- 
tories of innovative prograns and strate- 
gies with a history of success. This 
could include publishing a newsletter to 
systematically communicate up-to-date 
information from the above activities.. 

It is hoped that prior to the workshop the organizational 
'participants will have an opportunity to react to these . sugges- 
tions, making additions, suggesting improvements and specific 
program elements for implementation. 
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